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smaller unities, there is a still greater task ahead— 
where to find the authors to whom these are to 
beassigned? For we cannot allow, as Dr. Cham- 
bers would no doubt have us believe now, that 
these ballads were written either by those indivi- 
duals who communicated them or their friends. 
Anything we possess like evidence goes tu prove 
that these persons were nothing more than they 
pretend to be—mere vehicles of genuine tradition, 

But, continues Dr. Chambers — 

“Tam anxious to take this opportunity of showing 
that my opinions on the romantic ballads, however dis- 
relished by my countrymen, had, unconsciously to me at 
the time, the support of a very high authority. Ritson, in 
the Historical Essay prefixed to his collection of Scuttish* 
Songs, 1791, pronounced regarding the ballads as follows : 
‘It must be confessed that none of these compositions 
bear satisfactory marks of the antiquity they pretend to ; 
while the expressions or allusions occurring in some 
would seem to fix their origin to a very modern date.’ ” 


This isa newdiscovery. How shall we excuse in 


| an editor of ballads, and one who seeks to impugn 
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fotes. 
ROMANTIC SCOTISH BALLADS. 


In a note to the fourth edition (1869) of his 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland (p. 399), Dr. Cham- 
bers intimates a considerable change in his opinion 
as to the age and authorship of this class of 
ballads. He says :— 

“Tam now sensible of having pressed the claims of 
Lady Wardlaw too exclusively ; it is more probable that 
several persons were engaged in this task throughout the 
eighteenth century, though it is difficult to make sure of 
the particular group attributable to each person.” 

This is another question, or rather another form 
of the same question, which seems to me much 
less probably true than even the first. If the 
former argument has any cogency at all, it is 
towards the opinion that these ballads were one 
and all written by a single lady—Lady Wardlaw. 
Dr. Chambers now confesses this position unten- 
able, and would assign their authorship to several 
persons throughout the last century. To an un- 
prejudiced observer it seems sufficiently ridiculous 
to say that a whole group (twenty or thirty in 
number) of such ballads could be written by one 
lady without the knowledge of her most intimate 
friends, but the absurdity is intolerable if you 
suppose the same thing possible to a number of 

rsons. When Dr. Chambers has solved his new 

ifficulty of breaking up the close unity and simi- 
larity of thought and expression which he for- 
merly found in the whole group, into several 





the authenticity of a large class of them, this 
ignorance of Ritson’s Essay? Unfortunately this 
is only a specimen of what a faithful seeker after 
truth will too often find in Chambers’ writings on 
this subject. But let us examine this “ support” 
of the Doctor's theory. 

Ritson is not writing, in the passage quoted, 
distinctively of those ballads with which we are 
at present concerned. He says (Scotish Songs, 2nd 
edit. Hopkins, Glasgow, 1869, p. 77) :— 

“ There are in Scotland many ballads, or legendary and 
romantic songs, composed in a singular style, and pre- 
served by tradition among the country people; some of 
these will be found inserted in Mr. Herd's collection of 
Scots Songs; and for a collection of others not hitherto 
published, the editor of these volumes is indebted to the 
es and politeness of Alexander Fraser Tytler, 

“Sq. 


Then follows the sentence quoted above. Now 
here there is not and cannot be any distinctive 
reference to those ballads embraced by Dr. Cham- 
ber’s theory. But, says this writer, in the above 


| category are included “the Gay Goshawk, the 


Fause Foudrage, and others of a specially romantic 
character, strongly adverted to in my paper on 
account of their ‘style of romantic beauty and 
elevation, distinguishing them from all other re- 
mains of Scottish traditionary poetry.’” Yet it 
so happens that these distinguished pieces are in- 
cluded by Ritson (whose keen antiquarian eye, 
we are to suppose, failed to discern the distine- 
tion so patent to Dr. Chambers) among a greatly 
preponderating number of ballads of a er 
quality precisely the opposite of that from whic 

we are asked to draw so large an inference. And 
that it is chiefly of this larger number—charac- 
terised by ‘a sort of wild whimsical puerility of 





* The literal accuracy so well known in these columns 
is not one of Dr. Chambers’ “points.” The italics are 
his own. 
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idea, barrenness of language and neglect of 
rhyme ’—that he speaks will be evident, I think, 





particular “ heresy ” consists not in his suspicions 
so much as in his belief that his fanciful h 


from the remainder of the passage, which Dr. | thesis accounts satisfactorily for the difficulty. 


Chambers does not quote: — 


| 


“But, in fact, with respect to vulgar poetry pre- | 


served by tradition, it is almost impossible to discrimi- 
nate the ancient from the modern, the true from the 


false. Obsolete phrases will be perpetually changing for | 


those better understood ; and what the memory loses the 
invention must supply. So that a performance of genius 
and merit, as the purest stream becomes polluted by the 
foul of its ch ], may in time be degraded to the 
vilest jargon. Tradition, in short, is a species of alchemy 
which converts gold tolead.” Excepting four specimens 
of this species of ballad, “few of the others will bear 
publication, being rather remarkable by a sort of wild 
whimsical puerility of idea, barrenness of language, and 
neglect of rhyme—by a total want, in short, of every- 





thing for which poetry even of the vulgarest kind is en- | 


titled to admiration or allowance,” &c. &c. 


Will Dr. Chambers assert that this language 
og to his group of ballads? If he does not, 
then it is not true that Ritson supports his theory. 
If he does, we must believe that the antiquary, in 
—s of compositions of quite an opposite 
character, fails to discern the difference between 
these and the disputed ballads. But the extra- 
ordinary qualities of the “romantic ballads” is 
the very starting point of the northern editor's 
hypothesis. So that, so far from supporting Dr. 
Chambers, Ritson appears to differ from him in 
imine. 

Again, let us for a moment grant that Ritson’s 
words have a meaning the contrary of that which 
they express, and allow that he is speaking of 
the two or three ballads common to the two col- 
lections and to the disputed group rather than of 
the great mass of Herd’s and Tytler’s songs. 
Even in this case he does not affirm that these 
pieces are of modern date. All he says is that 
they do not “ bear satisfactory marks of antiquity, 
while some (of two or three) have eqpanently 
modern expressions or allusions,’’ What he does 
assert is, that the present form of such songs is 


Further : — 

“ And now let those who railed at my scepticism ob- 
serve that not only were these very ballads suspected by 
Ritson as above shown, but even by Scott himself, as 
now fully appears from a letter of Dr. Robert Anderson 
to Dr. Percy written before the collections of either 
Scott or Jamieson were published.” 

I have already taken the liberty of animad- 
verting on Dr. Chambers’ acknowledged ignorance 
of Ritson’s opinions, when he published that ex- 
traordinary pamphlet. It would now seem that 
the learned writer has just become acquainted 
with the opinions of a higher authority than even 
Ritson’s on a subject on which he had for a long 
time meditated before he gave his conclusions to 
the world—now ten years ago. Dr. Anderson's 


| statement of Sir Walter Scott's opinion follows:— 


“Tt is remarkable that Mrs. Brown never saw any of 
the ballads she has transmitted here either in print or 
manuscript, but learned them all when a child by bear- 
ing them sung by her mother and an old maid-servant, 
who had been long in the family, and does not recollect 
to have heard any of them either sung or said by anyone 
but herself since she was about ten years. She kept 
them as a little hoard of solitary entertainment till, a few 
— ago, she wrote down as many as she could recol- 
ect to oblige the late Mr. W. Tytler, and again very 


| lately wrote down nine more to oblige his son the 


to be accounted for by the channel through which | 
they reach us. Adopting his own simile—just as | 


the purest stream becomes polluted by the foul- 


ness of its channel, so these performances may in | 


time be degraded to the vilest jargon; but if the 
channel be pure they may come down to us in 
their original, or possibly in greater than their 
original, excellence. That is, Ritson’s very high 
authority lends its weight in favour of the opinion 
of Dr. Chambers’ opponents. 

It may be objected, however, that Dr. Cham- 
bers does not quote Ritson as asserting the modern 
origin, but merely as “ suspecting” it. To this 
I can only say that, if Dr. Chambers confine 
himaelf to suspecting, he will find much fewer 
opponents than he now does; but in that case he 
is not warranted in saying he has Ritson’s autho- 


Professor. 
“ Mr. Jamieson visited Mis. Brown on his return here 


from Aberdeen, and obtained from her recollection five or , 


six ballads and a fragment. ... . The greater part of 
them is unknown to the oldest persons in this country. 
I accompanied Mr. Jamieson to my friend Scott’s house 
in the country, for the sake of bringing the collectors to 
a good understanding. I then took on me to Aint my 
suspicion of modern manufacture, in which Scott had 
secretly anticipated me. Mrs. Brown is fond of ballad 
poetry, writes verses, and reads everything in the mar- 
vellous way. Yet her character places her above the 
suspicion of literary imposture ; but it is wonderful how 
she should happen to be the depositary of so many 
curious and valuable ballads,”* 

I confess my utter inability to see in these 
italicised words any support whatever of Dr. 
Chambers’ opinions. Are we to be asked to be- 
lieve that Sir Walter, while pretending to give 
us traditionary ballads, secretly held the opinion 
that they were modern forgeries? Or are we 
merely to accept this 'tter as evidence (second- 
hand) of Scott’s “sv:picion” of them? This 
will not help Dr. Chambers. 

But it is a pity that one who ought to know the 
value of direct evidence should encumber this 


| discussion with Anderson’s notions of what Sir 
| Walter Scott believed. Scott has himself openly 


rity for Ais opinicns on the romantic ballads. His | 
i 


told us how much he suspected, but it would not 
have supported Dr. Chambers’ claim of having 








* Dr. Chambers quotes from the last volume of 
Nichols's Ii/ustrations of Literature, p. 89. 
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this authority for his opinions to have quoted 
Scott’s own words. In the introduction to “ Fause 
Foodrage,” one of the disputed ballads, Scott 
writes (The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, Mur- 
ray’s reprint, p. 322) : — 

“ This ballad has been popular in many parts of Scot- 
land. It'is chiefly given trom Mrs. Brown of Falkland’s 
MSS. The expression— 

‘ The boy stared wild like a gray goss-hawk ’ (v. 31)— 
strongly resembles that in ‘ Hardyknute ’ — 

* Norse e’en like gray goss-hawk stared wild’: 

a circumstance which led the editor to make the strictest 
inquiry into the authenticity of the song. But my doubt 
was removed . . . The editor is therefore compelled 
to believe [ what is just the gnat Dr. Chambers strains at] 
that the author of ‘ Hardyknute’ copied the old ballad ; 
if the coincidence be not altogether accidental.” 

Probably your readers will agree with me in 
preferring Scott's own statement of his belief. 

Such, then, is the “ support” which these very 
high authorities afford to Dr. Chambers’ opinions 
on the romantic ballads. Ritson in the passage 
quoted, if he touches the question at all, main- 
tains the argument of the opponents of the modern 
theory; and Scott, in connection with the one 
ballad of which he had suspicions, expressly de- 
clares that he does not hold that opinion in sup- 
port of which his authority is here claimed. We 
are compelled to conclude that the merit of main- 
taining the modern manufacture of these ballads 
rests entirely with Dr. Chambers. 

As to the former arguments, they have already 
been fully answered by Mr. Norvat Cryne of 
Aberdeen, and by my friend Mr. Watkins, to 
whose ape your correspondent refers (4° 5 y. 
197). In addition to theirs, I hope soon to pro- 
duce some further evidence. 

There need be no wonder that Dr. Chambers’ 
opinions are much disrelished by his countrymen 
They are, I hope, equally with others, open to 
conviction by fair argument, even though it be of 
what they are not at first inclined to believe; 
but that an editor of those very ballads, whose 


authenticity he now impugns, and a justly dis- | 


tinguished Scotsman, should persist in justifying 
his preference of the less to the greater proba- 
bility in an argument of this kind, is to them 
“the unkindest cut of all.” W.F. 


Glasgow. 





JOHN HUNTER, THE SURGEON: MRS. GILBERT, 
OF BODMIN. 
I have before me an elegant volume entitled : — 


“The Triumph of Old Age: an Elegiac Poem, in 
Eight Cantos, occasioned by the Death of Mrs. Gilbert, 
of the Priory, Bodmin. By Edward Durell, A.M., Curate 
of Withiel, Cornwall.” Bodmin, 8vo, 1818. 


The poem is in elegiac stanzas, and in sentiment 
and illustration is evidently the production of a 
refined and cultivated mind. But what imparts 








additional interest to the volume is the fact, that 
it was one of the four copies subscribed for by 
Anne Hunter, the “dear and esteemed wife ” of 
the great surgeon John Hunter. At the end of 
the volume a number of blank leaves are added, 
on which, in the calligraphy of this lady, are found 
some stanzas entitled — 


“A MONODY ON THE DEATH OF MRS. GILBERT, OF 
BODMIN PRIORY, CORNWALL, APRIL 8, 1818. 


I. 
“ Oh friend belov’d! so dear thy name, 
With ev’ry thought it seems to twine ; 
Still o’er my soul returns, to claim 
Some fond remembrance mix’d with thine : 
Nor comes in vain—with deep regret 
I mourn thee—and can ne'er forget. 


I, 
“ While I recall our life’s gay prime, 
And progress of succeeding vears, 
Feeling how firmly fix’d by Time 
(Like some fair plant he slowly rears), 
Our friendship stood ; and I possest 
Of heaven’s choice gifts the first and best. 
iI. 
“ A faithful friend! Oh bond rever’d! 
Long tried, long trusted, still the same, 
Which way the vane of fortune veer'd 
Around the points of praise or blame; 
Unchang’d amidst each rise or fall, 
Possessing much, or losing all. 
Iv. 
* Can love so nurtur’d e’er decay ? 
Ah no! while memory shall last 
This solitary heart must pay 
Its sacred tribute to the past : 
But feeble were my strains to tell 
The pang of nature’s last farewell. 
“ September, 1818. 
Anse Honrer.” 
“ To Mr. Clift, 
From the Author, 
November 24, 1818.” 


The next piece (all that I shall now trouble 
the reader with) will be read with interest as an 
affectionate tribute to the worth and talents of 
her illustrious husband : — 


“ The following lines were written with the intention 
of adding them to a monumental inscription on a marble 
tablet to be placed in St. Martin’s Church, where John 
Hunter lies interred ; but on application to Dr. Hamilton, 
the then Rector, in the year 1804 or 1805, it was found 
contrary to the rules to allow any remembrance of the 
dead to be placed in that church. Since that period, his 
own works have become a nobler monument : — 


“ EPITAPH. 
“ Here rests in awful silence, cold and still, 
One whom no common spark of genius fir’d ; 
Whose reach of thought Nature alone could fill, 
Whose deep research the love of truth inspir'd. 


“ Hunter, if years of toil and watchful care, 
If the vast labours of a pow’rful mind, 
To soothe the ills humanity must share, 
Deserve the grateful plaudits of mankind, 
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“ Then to each human weakness buried here, 

Envy would raise to dim a name so bright — 

Those specks which on the orb of day appear, 
Take nothing from his warm and welcome light.” 
(Anne Hustrr.) 
“ From the Author, 
to William Clift, 
February 17, 1819.” 


Mrs. Hunter was a Miss Home, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Home, surgeon of Burgoyne’s 
regiment of light horse. Despite a slight dis- 
similarity in the name, I should think it pro- 
bable that the gentleman to whom the foregoing 
lines were addressed was Mr. Cliff, successor to 
Mr. Bell in the curatorship of the Hunterian 
Museum. WitrraMm Bares. 


Birmingham, 


BURNING OF THE BONNIE HOUSE OF AIRLIE. 
The following letter, relative to the part per- 


formed by the Duke of Argyll, will elucidate a | 


point in Scottish history which has received. dif- 
ferent relations by different writers. The letter 
was found in the repositories of the late Mr. 
M‘Neill of Gigha, whose mother was a descend- 
ant of the Inverawe family. The original was 
given to the present Mr. Campbell of Inverawe, 
he being descended (lineally by a younger branch) 
from the Dugald or “ Dowgall” to whom the 
letter was written, and had formed one of a series. 
The gentleman to whom I am indebted for this 
copy says that it was taken from one made by 
the late Mr. M‘Culloch, librarian or custodier to 
the Antiquarian Society, Edinburgh ; and that, as 
far as possible, it has been reproduced as to 
spelling, spacing of the letter, and folding. He 
adds : — 


“ The Stroonmoor, I believe, is a large field at Inverary, 
and I have no doubt if the ‘goodis’ once got there my 
Lord Ogilvie would have some trouble in obtaining them 
again, as we have a saying in Argyllshire—‘ It is a far 
way to Lochawe.’ ”’ 

Seta Warr. 

“ Dowgall, Nr 

“I mynd godwilling to lift from this the morrow, 
and therefore ze shall meitt me the morrow at nicht at 
Stronarnot in Strathardill, and cans bring alonges wt 
yow the haill nolt and sheipe that ze have fundine per- 
teineng to my lord ogilbie. As for the horss* and mearis 
that ze have gottine perteineng to him, ze shall not faill 
to direct thame home to the Stranemoor. I desyre not 
that they be in our way at all, and so send thame the 
neirest way home (and albeit ze be the langer in follow- | 
ing me, zeit ze shall not faill to stay and demolishe my | 
lord ogilbies hous, and forther, sie how ze can cast off 
the irone zeattis and windewss, and tak down the rooff; 
and iff ze find it will be langsome, ze shall fyre it weill, 
that so it may be destroyed. Bot you neid not to latt 
know that ze have directiones from me to fyir it, onlie 
ze may say that ze have warrant to demolishe it, and 
that to mak the work short ze will fyr it). Iff ze mak 


any stay for doeing of this, send forward the goodis. So 
referring this to your cair, I rest 





“ For 
DowGALut CAMPBELL, 
fiar of Innerawe. 

“ Zow shall delyver bak to rob grwer 
such of his goodis as ar not suffi- 
cient for present use, and this 
presentis shall be zour warrand, 

ARGYLL.” 


| Your freynd, 
ARGYLL. 

| * You shall have for your pains 

of that beis send home.” 

(On the outside of the letter :) ‘ 

| 


BooxstaLts.—All lovers of books who possess 
a little leisure pass many of their happiest mo- 
ments at a bookstall. Mihi experto crede, I can 
say of many a humble board or box laid out with 
the inviting notice, “all these for 6d. a volume,” 
as Byron said of the Queen of the Adriatic :— 

“ And of the happiest moments which were wrought 

Within the web of my existence, some 

From thee—dear bookstull !—have their colours caught.” 

Oldys thought so — Charles Lamb— Burton 
(that is the modern one, and most probably the 
old one too)—and, indeed, who not? No doubt 
the insouciant Flaccus, in some of his careless 
strolls of an evening in the Forum—his iam 
forte’s, without a purpose beyond that of stretch- 
ing his legs and airing his erxnwi—used to stop 
with an idle interest before many a temple wall 
or “columna” garnished with store of books to 
tempt passers by. 

Would it not gre satly oblige and serve the 
readers of “N. & Q.” who are bookishly in- 
clined, to give them a hint or two where book- 
stalls are to be found in and around London? 
Let no names be given, lest the notice should be 
regarded as a puif, but the locality be pointed 
out by the name of the street. The only excep- 
tion to this rule I will make myself, in the case of 
Brown of Old Street Road, St. Luke’s, because 
for many years his establishment has ceased to 
exist. It was a choice one of its kind. City 
Road, between Finsbury and the Angel, Isling- 
ton, had bookstalls. Wilderness Row, Goswell 
Street, Fleet Street thirty years ago, se veral open 
shop fronts on the north side the Strand, Holy- 
well Street, the streets and courts about t 
theatres of Drury Lane and Covent ened, 
Holborn, and New Oxford Street, Middle Row, 
Holborn, had more than one in their palmy days; 
Museum Street, Rathbone Place, and (south of 
the river), Westminster Road, London Road, 
Newington, and Walworth Road. 

Will you allow this list to be added to in the 
interest of literary vagrants like myself? 

PHILOBIBLON. 

Tur Eastern QUESTION DETERMINED.—Geor- 

gios Codinus, a Byzantine writer who survived the 
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capture of Constantinople, says (Corpus Scriptorum 
istorie Byzantine, 1849, Bonne, p. 43) : — 
“In the middle of the area of the Taurus at Constanti- 


nople is an equestrian statue, which some say is of Jesus | 


Nava, others of Bellerophon. It was brought from An- 
tioch the great. Upon its quadrilateral base are seulp- 
tured histories of the last things (raw éexdrwv TH wéAc:) 
which will happen to the city when the Russians shall 
lay it waste.” 

Codinus in his book upon the stataes, &e. of 
Constantinople, from which I have made this 
extract, has many references of a similar charac- 
ter, showing pretty clearly that archeology was 
at a low ebb in the great city during its latter 
days. H. C. C. 

Intsx Dye.—In an interesting article on “the 
Ranties ” (4% S. v. 269), the writer mentions a 
dye extracted from “a wnivalve” or from a “ par- 
ticular kind of sea-weed found in an inlet of the 
coast,” and which, he adds, “was a secret” 
known only to the Ranties. Allow me, therefore, 
to disclose the secret to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
by an extract from an interesting letter (anony- 
mous) on the subject of the purple dye of the 
Tyrians to the editor of The Royal Female Maga- 
zine for March, 1760. The writer of the letter 
asserts that the Tyrian purple “was cbtained 
from a liquor that ell | from a white vein in 


the jaws of a certain kind of shellfish,” and then | 


he instances the purple dye extracted from shell- 
fish gathered on the west coast of Ireland, the 
locale of our quondam friends the Ranties. It is so 
very interesting that I venture to give it in full, 
and hope the editor of “ N. & Q.” will excuse its 
length : — 

“T happened, some years ago, to be at a gentleman’s 
house upon the western coast of Ireland, where I took 
particular notice of a gown which the lady of the house 
wore one day. It was a muslin, flowered with the most 
beautiful violet colour I had ever seen. Upon my ex- 
pressing my admiration of it, the lady told me with a 
smile that it was her own work, and seeing me wonder at 
her saying so, took me down to the sea-side among the 
rocks when the tide was out, where she gathered up some 
little shellfishes, about the size and colour of a common 
periwinkle, but shaped something rounder; by a liquor 
drawn from a particular vein, in which she said she had 
produced that beautiful colour; and to convince me, 
brought a handful of the fishes home with her, and break- 
ing them open and extracting the liquor with the point 
of a clean pen, marked some spots directly before me. 
The colour of this liquid was a palish dirty green when 
first it was extracted, and grew paler as it dried upon 
the cloth, but on being washed it immediately turned 


of (sic) a pale violet colour, and grew deeper and brighter 


every time it was washed after.” 


The writer adds some further information, but | 


the above is sufficient for a “ note.” 


Groree Lioyp. 
Crook, co. Durham. 


Matruew Paris.—Matthew Paris (ed. Lond. | 


1640, p. 16) says that Robert de Mowbray, Earl | white sugar, in their confectioners’ shop windows. 


| The young people out at place as servants, the 


of Northumberland in the year 1090, wishing to 


restore—“ restaurare ’’—the church of Tenemuth, 
which had been for a long time desolate, gave the 
same to the abbey of St. Alban’s. 

Further information may be found in the Mo- 
nasticon, ed. 1846, vol. iii. pp. 302-322; Brand’s 


| Hist. of Newcastle, and W. 8S. Gibson’s Antiquities 


of Tynemouth. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Epwakpb Pracock. 


Tue Ereven ComMMANDMENTS IN A CouRcH.— 
In the parish chureh of Chisledon, North Wilts, 
there are to be seen eleven Commandments in- 
scribed on the slab (which is affixed to the chancel 
arch); the additional one consisting of our Sa- 
viour’s precept —‘ A new Commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another.””—John 
xiii. 34. 

The church is quite an ancient one, the register 
dating back to 1641. I have never heard of this 
extra (or rather all-inclusive) Commandment 
being seen in any other church. Is it observable 
elsewhere ? ANON. 


OppressIvE ResprctasiLiry.—Speaking of the 
cathedral city of Cloisterham, Mr. Dickens says, 
in the first number of Edwin Drood (p. 12): — 

“ The sun-browned tramps who pass along and stare, 
quicken their limp a little, that they may the sooner get 
beyond the confines of its oppressive respectability.” 

It is, to say the least, a curious coincidence that 
so happy and original an expression as that in 
italics should have been used six months ago in 
the Introduction to Mr. Hotten’s little volume, 
The True Story of Lord and Lady Byron, where 
the writer says, speaking of the periodical in 
which Mrs. Stowe’s famous paper appeared : — 

“ Why try a still more extreme kind of sensation with 
such a rigidly correct-—I may even say so oppressively 
respectable a magazine,” &c. 

R. H. 8. 


Hererorp Mriyster: MotHertne Sunpay.— 
I'spent last (Mid-Lent) Sunday in this interesting 
old city. My host and hostess were natives of 
and resident in Hereford, and I learnt something 
of the good old ways of the place. 

First (and the now popular names of the Eng- 
lish cathedrals have been lately under record in 
“N. & Q.”), when I set eyes on the great church, 
we were going down Cabbage (Capuchin?) Lane, 
and I was told of the local saying, of which at 
least two meanings or applications may be made : 
“ Did you ever see the like ? Did you ever see the same ? 

Did you ever see the Minster Church going down the 

Cabbage Lane ? ” 

Then this fourth Sunday is, in Hereford, still 
called “ Mothering Sunday.” On the eve of the 
day I was told, if I had been there, I should have 
seen the many mothering-cakes, covered with 
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children at school, &c., now go home and take 
their mothers one of these cakes. The good old 
custom was praised in the sermon at the mother 
church in the crowded congregation. The Bishop 
happily is resident; and when he takes his place 
in church, the Dean and the Archdeacon of Here- 
ford accompany him there, and then, bowing to 
their spiritual head, they go to their own stalls 
at the west end of the choir. 
J. F. SrREATFEILD. 


Prancuetre.—It is evident from the following 
quotation that this toy, in its essential features, 
is of Chinese origin : — 

“ Written communications from spirits are not un- 


frequently sought for in the following manner :—After | 


the presence and desired offices of some spirit are invoked, 
two or more persons support with their hands some ob- 
ject to which a pencil is attached in a vertical position, 
and extending to a table below, covered with sand. It 
is said that the movements of the pencil, involuntary as 
far as the persons holding it are concerned, but governed 
by the influences of spirits, describe certain characters 
which are easily deciphered, and which often bring to 
light remarkable disclosures and revelations. Many who 
regard themselves as persons of superior intelligence are 
firm believers in this mode of consulting spirits.”— 
Nevius’ China and the Chinese (New York, 1868), p. 167. 

S. W. P. 

Hitel de Rome, Nice. 


Queries. 
“THE RELIGION OF DUMB CREATURES.” 


Was Bishop Godfrey Goodman or George 
Osborne the author? I have before me a quarto 
tract of 37 pages, including address to the reader, 
with the following title :— 

“The Creatures praysing God, or the Religion of 
dumbe Creatures, An example and argument for the 
stirring up of our devotion, and for the Confusion of 
Atheisme. Benedicite, omnia opera Domini, Domino; 
laudate et superexultate eum in secula. G.G. London. 
Printed by Felix Kingston. 1622.” 

The address to the reader states that the author 
himself would not vouchsafe his name, title, or 
preface to that his work, and that he was very 
unwilling that it should be published; but there 
is no signature to the address, and it does not 
appear whether it proceeded from Kingston or 
some other person. The object of the tract is to 
show that things, stocks and stones as well as 
all creatures that have life, have a religion of their 
own, and are occupied in their own peculiar 
fashion in praising God, and that, though from 
some there is “neither sound nor voice to the 
ear,” yet that all unite in “a most sweet and 


spacious firmament on high,” which some wise- 
acres, whose critical ites must be of a curious 
construction, would fain persuade us was written 
by Andrew Marvell. I should, I confess, haye 
ascribed the authorship of the tract to Bishop 

Godfrey Goodman, whose name is written in a 

small contemporary hand after the initials on the 

title-page, and with whose published works—his 

Fall of Man, 1616, quarto, Answers to Hakewill, 

1635, folio, and Mysteries of the Trinity and In- 

carnation, 1653, quarto—I am well acquainted, 

and which assimilate very closely both in their 
faults and merits, in their occasional happiness of 
expression and frequent want of connected logic, 
to the tract in question. Some one has, however, 
written in a contemporary hand, but different to 
that in which “‘ Godfrey Goodman ” is written, 

at the bottom of the title-page, “ Ex dono Georgii 
Osborne, Autho . .. .,” the remaining letters 
having been cut off by the binder. These words 
have had the pen struck through them, but the 
printed initials G. G, have been altered into G.0., 
and before them is Written “ Celato née Authoris 
aut imutato” (sic), the written name “ Godfrey 
Goodman” being still left on the other side of 
the printed initials. Now, had George Osborne, 
of whom I have no knowledge, anything to do 
with the tract? He might have been the party 
who sent it to the press and wrote the address 
“to the reader,” and probably this is the explana- 
tion of the ——_ contradictory ascriptions 
on the title. No biographer of Bishop Goodman 
has noticed this singular tract, or claimed it as 
his. His ultimate defection from Protestantism is 
well known. Who of his Protestant contem- 
— on reading the following note in his 

andwriting in his copy of the Pontificale Ro- 
manum, 1627, preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, might not have said Cum 
talis sis, utinam noster esses? Fortunate is the 
incumbent in the church of England at the pre- 
sent day who can put on record a similar state- 
ment with respect to the parishes which he has 
served in succession for a period of three-and- 
forty years :— 

“ T was Parson of Stapleford Abbots, in Essex, a.p. 1607, 
where I continued near 13 years. Then I was Parson of 
West Ildesley, in Berks, where I continued near 30 years, 
and in my parishes (I praise God for it) I had, 1* nota 
beggar; 2°4¢, not an alehouse ; 3°¢, not a suit in law; 4", 
not a quarrel; 5%, not a spendthrift; 6*>, in the week- 
day no labouring man ever wanted a day’s work ; 7, 
on the Sunday no poor man dined at his own house, but 
was ever invited; 8%, no man was ever presented for 
fornication or any great crime; 9%, no murder, robbery, 
or felony ever committed in the Parishes; 10%, no man 








delectable harmony, a musicke of nature.” The | 
argument is carried on with an elaborate applica- | 
tion to all manner of created beings and sub- | 
stances, and is a greatly expanded version of the | 
leading idea in Addison's beautiful hymn, “ The | 


ever came to a violent death; 11, I never had any 
houses burnt in my parish.—Gopriey GoopMmay, 
Glouc.” 

Jas. CRossLEY. 
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Barsara, Dvcwess or Creverann.—G. §.S., | 
engaged upon a life of Barbara, Duchess of Cleve- 
land, desires the authority for Mrs. Jameson's | 
statement that Sir Samuel Morland received | 
Charles II. and this lady into his house at Vaux- | 
hall on the night of the Restoration day ; and that 
for the duchess’s asserted residence at Chiswick, 
and death there by dropsy in her sixty-ninth 
year. He would also be obliged for the burial- 
places of her mother and step-father, the Countess 
and Earl of Anglesea. 


Srineress Bres.—In what book of natural his- | 
tory or travels shall I meet with any account of 
the stingless bees which are found at Santa Marta | 
(one of the principal ports of the republic of New | 
Granada) ? I have lately heard from a gentleman 
travelling there, that these bees store their honey 
in little wax pipkins, which they make exactly of 
the same size, seal up as they become filled, and 
pile one over another with the greatest regularity, 
tapping them again one after another as they 
want. I should be very glad to learn where I 
could obtain further information about these bees. 
Do you think Professor Owen could give it if I 
applied to him ? for, as far as I know, these crea- 
tures are unique in their habits, as well as in the 
absence of the sting. VENEZIA. 

A Bracktnorn Sticxk.—Is the German name 
for Rhamnus catharticus an equivalent of black- 
thorn? or is “ blackthorn,” in Hermann Krnpt's 
article on page 195, a misprint for “ buckthorn,” 
the usual English name of that shrub? 

James BRITTEN. 


Carr Scorcn Setrrement.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the present state of the 
Scotch settlement at the Cape made in 1820 by 
the poet Pringle and his family P W. F. 

Cawnporr: KuanruR= Kinestown.—Query, 
is khan the root of the word king, rather than 
the eccentric kenning and kanning of Carlyle ? 
Can is Celtic for head, and the same root may be 
common elsewhere. If such were the root of 
king, it would find its parallel in chief, the head 
man, from caput, and in cap-tain. 

A cap, the covering of the head, might come 
from caput also, but might likewise be derived 
from another—cap or capio, meaning “to con- 
tain,” whence would come cup, coff-in, coff-er. 

PHILOBIBLON. 


| 





GotpEN ParsonacE.—In the parish of Great 
Gaddesden, co. Herts, there is an old house called 
the Golden Parsonage. The greater portion of it 
was pulled down when Gaddesden Place, the pre- 
sent seat of the Halseys, was built, about a hun- 
dred years ago. I am anxious to learn the origin 
of the name, and also whether there is any ground- 
plan or sketch of the house, in its original state, 
extant. To save trouble I may state that neither 








Clutterbuck, Salmon, nor Chauncey throw any 
light upon the matter. W. T. T. Drake. 


Great Gaddesden. 


LINcoLNsHIRE BatLap.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me the words of an old song 
once very popular in Lincolnshire at harvest-homes 
and Christmas time? The following is what I 
remember of it :— 

“Oh dear my good masters, pray what shall we do, 

In this year sixteen hundred and seventy-two? 

For since Queen Elizabeth mounted the throne, 

Sure times like the present scarce ever were known.” 
Epwarp PEacock. 


Heratpic: ARMS AND NAME WANTED. — 
Carved in wood over the chimney-piece of the 


| dining-room at No. 5, Charterhouse Square, 


London (St. Sepulchre’s vicarage), are certain 
arms, .... ona fess three lions’ faces, with a 
martlet for difference; and, in the same room, as 
well as in other parts of the house, are the initials 
R. B. In an old plan of the Charterhouse School 
property, dated 1651, the land on this side of the 
square is described as belonging to the Lord 
Bramston. As I cannot find any mention of such 
a title nor of such arms as belonging to that 
name, I shall be obliged to any one who can sug- 
gest a possible owner for either or both. The 
house, 1 believe, now belongs to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Will the custodian of the title- 
deeds kindly refer to them to ascertain the 
former possessor whose name commenced with 
BP? y 
Frrst Manx TEEToTaLLeR.—It is said that 
this honour appertains to the memory of one 
Christian, who lived in the parish of Kirk Maug- 
hold, near to the church. One day, whilst en- 
joying a glass of ale in a public-house, a recruiting 
serjeant, who happened to be present, surrep- 
titiously slipped a shilling into it. Upon drinking 
the liquor, the fatal coin slipped into his mouth, 
and Christian was declared to be enlisted. Dis- 
gusted, he vowed never to taste drink again, and 
became, it is said, the first pledged teetotaller. 
May I ask your correspondents if the above state- 
ment is reliable, and how long it is since the 
occurrence happened ? Joun Hieson, 
Lees, near Oldham. 


MEANINGS OF WORDS WANTED, — 

“A Revyn[rent?] bell. iij revyn surplices for the 
Parson. 

i vestment of greane bawdkyn with i pawling. 

i Clothe mellide. 

i greate glasse on the altar. [In another list i glasse. 
? was it a pome for warming the priest’s hands, } 

i bawdwyn of painted cloth. 





{* Sir John Bramston, K.B., Lord Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench, resided in Charter-House Yard between 
the years 1635 and 1647-8; but his family arms are, 
“Or, on a fesse sable three plates.”—Ep. } 
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i vestment of blewe —. [? os 

ij Duglesse Satters. [ Psalters 

3 hawlings of read damaske. 1F hangings like those in 
a hall. } 

A vestment of white tweke. 

A vestment and ij joinets of badkyn. 

A sete seyleyd with a fait tabell. 

A feyer tabill follt of beyond see worke. 

A crosse banner with ffylberds. 

The Crosse-tres. 

A lestowe of an auter tabyll. 

ij copes of browne with the bages of a Rother. 

ij copes of sklendor damaske. 

Chest of an auter. 

iij old heron clothes.” 

Narford, A rowell of iron xid. (? for rouel-light.) 

Pulham S. Mary. i vestment of prest velvett. 

Cressethege. i cope of grene leche. 

Barow. i corporas of teylly. 

Dunsall. ij alterclothes, i superaltarie and i towell. 

Chapell Churche. ij pere of chanypers (cruets = 
hanaps) of crape.” 

What is “ Pulham Work”? 

Mackenzie E. C. Waxcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Grorer Nevitt’s Curonicite.— Abraham de 
la Pryme, the Hatfield antiquary, communicated 
to the compilers of Catalogi Librorum Manuscrip- 
torum Anglia et Hibernia, 1697, a list of several 
manuscripts which he had seen. Among others, 

“A large Chronicle writt by Mr. George Nevil about 
the year 1577, in six vols. folio, from Brute’s days unto 
the aforesaid year.” 

The author of this Chronicle, there is little 
reason to doubt, was George Nevill of Falding- 
worth, co. Lincoln, who died in 1579. The 
Nevills of Faldingworth were a very old family 
of gentle blood. Many of George Nevill’s near 
relatives had taken an active part in the local 





politics of the earlier part of the sixteenth cen- | 


tury. It is therefore probable that the latter 
part of this work would, if discovered, be found 
to possess considerable value. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Country Sones.—I am not aware whether 
“ Where are you going to, my Pretty Maid ?” has 
ever been named in“ N. & Q.” It is generally 
regarded as a modern stage song, an “ incidental,” 
and nothing more. But I suspect that it is an 
old country ditty altered and “cooked” for the 
theatre. In an old broadside printed at Bristol is 


a burden which is not in the “ acting editions” — 


“ Where are you going to, you pretty maid ? 

With your sweet locks (sic; ? looks) and your long yellow 

hair. 

Going a-milking, kind master, she said ; 

And it’s rolling in the dew makes the milk-maids fair.” 

The above burden runs through all the verses. 
The country tune is quite different to the play- 
house air. The song is claimed by Sussex. 
formation is requested. 


| Player exposed and detected. 


In- | 


| rent in the North of England, but it 


I want the words of this country ditty, said 
belong to Suffolk or Norfolk. ea 

“As once in London [ did stray.” I want 
also the words of this song—a popular one in the 
Craven dales. The subject is the same as “ Quite 
Politely,” but it is treated in a more humorous 
manner, and to a better tune. I have not been 
able to find a printed copy. 

“Long Preston Peg.” I should like to obtain 
all the verses of this song. I have only met with 
two, which are inserted at p. 247 of Ancient Poems, 
§ec. of the Peasantry. A vile dirty parody is cur- 

ives no key 
to the discovery of the lost stanzas. it has, how- 
ever, preserved the tune. 

* Slaidburn Fair.” A correspondent of “ N.&Q,” 
(4 S. iii. 338) inquired after this song, which 1 
also am in want of. The query does not appear 
to have been answered. I want the entire song. 
If found, its humour will well entitle it to a place 
in “N. & Q.,” James Henry Dixon. 


PoRTRAIT OF GENERAL TARLETON. —I have 
recently purchased a portrait in oil of Sir Banas- 
tre Tarleton, born at Liverpool in 1754, and four 
times returned as member for that borough. He 
died in 1833. The last possessor of the portrait 
purchased it from the general’s nephew, with an 
assurance that it was a replica by Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, and the chief points of the portrait 
favour the assertion, though it is probably only 
from the hand of an assistant in his studio, of 
whom the painter Northcote was one, The por- 
trait is a full-length, though not of life size. The 
general is represented as resting his left foot on 
a dismounted cannon, and apparently wounded. 
I remember a similar portrait at the Manchester 
Art-Treasures Exhibition in 1857, but it does not 
appear in the catalogue; and under the impres- 
sion that this was the original portrait, I shall feel 
obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” can inform 
me in whose possession it now is. M. D. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue Avtomaton Cuess-Ptarer.—The recent 
exhibition of a curious piece of mechanism bear- 
ing this name, at the Crystal Palace, may be a 
good excuse for producing an extract from a 
twenty-paged octavo pamphlet entitled — 

“The Speaking Figure and the Automaton Chess- 
Nos Hac Novimus esse 
niil. London: Printed for John Stockdale, opposite 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, 1784.” 


The writer of this curious sheet laments that a 
foreigner should come among us and 


“call a toy-shop doll a speaking figure, and demand half- 
a-crown a-piece admittance to hear it, and find within 
an hundred yards another foreigner who imposes double 


_—- ., | that sum to see what he calls an Automaton Chess- 
“Three Jolly Post-boys drinking at the Dragon.” | 


Player.” 
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After describing the speaking figure, or “ doll,” 
our author continues :— 

“That an automaton may be made to move its hand, 
its head, and its eyes, in certain and regular motions, is 
past all doubt; but that an automaton can be made to 
move the chessmen properly, as a sagacious player, in 
consequence of the preceding move of a stranger, who 
undertakes to play against it, is utterly impossible.” 

The Chess-player is dressed in Turkish robes, 
and surrounded by every luxury, sitting under a 
tent, behind a large counter, which, before the 
game begins, is duly opened, exhibiting a com- 
plicated piece of clockwork, 

“by which the spectator is given to understand the 
movements are regulated, but which is nothing more 
than one of many ingenious devices to misguide and to 
delude the observers. Both figure and counter are railed 





| 


off, and only one man attends within side, and he is sup- | 
posed to be the person with whom the stranger actually | 


plays, by causing the arm and hand of the autematon to 
move the chess men by some incomprehensible and in- 
visible powers, according to the preceding move of the 


stranger who plays against the automaton; and that every | 


spectator should think so, he always places himself close 
to the right elbow of the automaton previous to its 
move; then puts his left hand into his coat pocket, and 
by an awkward kind of motion induces most people to 
believe that he has a magnet concealed in his pocket, by 
which he can direct the movement of the Turk’s arm at 
pleasure. Add to this, that he has a little cabinet on a 
side table, which he now and then unlocks and locks; a 
candle burning, and a key to wind up the automaton, all 
of which are merely to puzzle the spectators; for he 
takes care that they should see him move his hands and 
fingers in bis pockets backwards and forwards, on pur- 
pose to enforce the suspicion that he, not an invisible 
agent, is the antagonist against whom you play; whereas 
he is only a party in the deception, and the real mover is 
conceuled in the counter, which is quite large enough 
(exclusive of the clock-work), to contain a child of 10, 
12, or 14 years of age; and | have children who could 
play well at chess at those ages, The confederate, there- 
fore, may probably see the moves by a looking-glass fixed 
to the ceiling, and has only to practise reading the game 
backwards, for by a confederate it is pe rformed,” 





The confederate, it appears, was only confined 
in this situation for an hour (one till two o'clock), 
and the arm of the Turk was detected to move 
once or twice when it should have been motion- 
less. Considering this “exposure” was written 
eighty-six years ago, it is quite clear the “ Au- 
tomaton Chess-Player” is not a modern inven- 
tion, though it may have been made a more per- 
fect piece of mechanism. 


Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” give 
further particulars respecting this London exhibi- 


tion of the eighteenth century ? 
79, Great Dover Street, S.E. 


T. C. Nosue. 


[We would recommend our correspondent to con- 
sult the following work: An Attempt to Analyse the 
Automaton Chess Player of Mr. de Kempelen, With an 
easy method of imitating the Movements of that Cele- 
brated Figure, illustrated by original drawings. To 
which is added, a copious collection of the Knight's 


Moves over the Chess-board. Lond. 1821, 8vo, An article 
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containing the substance of this work appeared in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, iy. 393-398 (1820-1) 
with illustrations, ] 


Doveury. — 
“ Portsmouth’s Looking-Glass. 
“ Learn'd Scroggs and honest Jeffreys— 
A faithful pair to you whoe’er it is ; 
He made the Jury come in booty, 
And for your service would hang Doughty.” 

Can any one explain for me the allusion to 
Doughty in the last line of the above verses in the 
satire of Rochester ? H. H, 

Portsmouth. 

[ The Doughty whose fate is here indicated was Captain 
Thomas Doughty, a co-adventurer of Sir Francis Drake 
when that famous admiral circumnavigated the globe, 
1577-1580. His miserable end passed into a proverb. 
He was formally accused and convicted by his fellow- 
officers of inciting some of the seamen to mutiny, and of 
deserting the expedition ; for which offences he was ad- 
judged to die, and suffered accordingly in the desolate 
harbour of St. Julian, on the coast of Patagonia, where, 
strange to say, Magalhaens, fifty years previously, had in- 
flicted a similar punishment and for similar conduct upon 
several of his followers. The justice of Drake’s proceed- 
ings on this occasion has hitherto been a vexed ques- 
tion; but the revelations of the Public Record Office 
leave little room for doubting that he had good warranty 
for the severity of his conduct. “ Doughty himself,” re- 
marks Mr. Froude, the historian, “confessed to some- 
The deser- 
tion was a palpable fact which could not be denied.” 
The unfortunate man appears to have been a too zealous 
spy, and he attempted by various means to thwart the 
prime object of Drake. the fact of the admiral 
having presided himself at the court-martial, which was 
extemporised on shore, and by which the accused was 


thing, and evidence was produced of more. 


From 


condemned, much sympathy was felt for the man when 
the particulars of his death were first published at home, 
Drake, however, as before stated, merely confirmed the 
decision of all the officers in his fleet. | 


Srr Grorce Croke, Knt.—I am anxious to 
ascertain where I can see a genuine specimen of 
the handwriting of the above, who was one of the 
justices of the King’s Bench in 1638, and one of 
the judges in the great ship-money case of Rex ». 
John Hampden, since I have in my possession 
what professes to be the MS, judgment of Sir G. 
Croke in the above case, and I am anxious to 
ascertain whether it is really in his own hand- 
writing. We Xs ae me 

[There are many MS. copies of this judgment in exist- 
The original in Croke’s handwriting is, we have 
reason to believe, in the possession of the Earl of Veru- 
lam, who is one of the representatives of the judge. ] 


ence. 


Tures-Fineered Jack: Dick ENGLAND. — 
Can you inform me where I can find accounts of 
the two following notorious characters? I have 
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read of them both some years ago, but I cannot 
remember in what publications :— 

1, A famous negro robber and outlaw in the 
West Indies (I think in Jamaica) known by the 
title of Three- Fingered Jack. 

2. Dick England, a notorious blackleg, bully, 
and duellist, who infested the metropolis about 
the end of the last century. 

The first.of these worthies is the hero of a melo- 
drama well known on the London boards, but he 
was areal character, and I met with his history 
somewhere. M. Lioyp. 

Exeter. 

[Many chap-books have appeared containing an ac- 
count of Obi, or Three-Fingered Jack, among others the 
following : Stirling, 1806, Newcastle, 1820, and Falkirk, 
1820; but the best known to us is Fairburn’s edition, 





entitled The Wonderful Life and Adventures of Three- | 


Fingered Jack, the Terror of Jamaica, 12mo, 1825. John 
Faweett is the author of a serio pantomime entitled 
Obi, or Three-Fingered Jack, in two acts, printed in 
Duncombe’s British Theatre, vol. lix. For particulars 
of the second worthy, consult The Life of Dick England, 
alias Captain England, of Turf Memory, with Notes and 
Illustrations, 8vo, 1792; Gent. Mag. Feb, 1796, p. 163 ; 
Annual Register, xxxviii. 5; and Tavern Anecdotes, ed 
1825, p. 14.] 





Fisn anD Bane.—In the 

“Arguments to prove the Policy and Necessity of 
Granting to Newfoundland a Constitutional Government. 
In a Letter to the Right Hon, W. Huskisson, Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, &c. By P. Morris, 
an Inhabitant of the Colony of Newfoundland.” Londca, 
1828, 8vo. 


At p.17 the author mentions the modern New- 
foundlanders in these terms : — 

“ Instead of the hoops nailed to the table, out of which 
they sparingly eat their cods’ heads and sound bones 
with more than Spartan temperance, to see them regaling 
themselves on fish and bang off the plate of Stafford- 
shire.” 


As I am compiling a dictionary of colloquial 
phrases in use in the English colonies, would 
“N. & Q.” kindly assist me in my search as to 
the meaning of bang ? Joun TownsEND. 


[*“ Fish and bang” is a common dish among the lower 
orders of Newfoundland, and is so called from its mode of 
preparation—namely, the salted cod is cleared from the 
bones and thrown into a big iron pot with a quantity of 
potatoes, sometimes a little butter as a luxury. The 
whole is then violently pounded, “ banged,” and mashed 
by a heavy stick—the end of a broken oar, as often as 
not, and is hence named. The same dish is known in 
Canada, } 


| 


| 





Replies. 


THE HOLY GRAAL: THE ORIGIN OF THE 
ROMANCE, 
(4" S. v. 29, 135, 148, 250.) 

The tradition that Joseph of Arimathea con- 
verted the inhabitants of Britain to Christianity is 
(says M. Paulin Paris, in his Romans de la Table 
Ronde), perhaps, as old as the third or fourth cen- 
tury of our era. Joseph had miraculously crossed 
the Channel, with some drops of Christ’s blood in 
the Dish of the Last Supper, and had founded in 
Somersetshire the celebrated monastery of Glas- 
tonbury. We must not pause to note that the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle mentions the building of 
the minster at Glestingaburh—from its name, a 
Saxon settlement—after 688 a.p., but proceed to 
say that a British church must have existed in 
Britain long before the coming of Augustine in 
597 a.D. to convert the heathen Saxons who had 
dispossessed the Christian Britons of the greater 
part of their land. The British Church had its 
own traditions, different from those of Rome, as 
to the date of keeping Easter—jn which it agreed 
with the Greek Church—and on many other 
points, as Bede says. The British monks refused 
to acknowledge Augustine’s authority, and many 
of them were massacred in consequence. They 
no doubt considered their founder, Joseph of 
Arimathea, higher than the Romish pope or his 
supposed predecessor Peter. 

After the Romish Church had prevailed, it 
would be natural that the Welsh in Britain, and 
the British exiles to Britanny, late in the seventh 
century, should cling to the recollection of the 
independence of their ancient church, and the 
tradition of its founder, Joseph of Arimathea. 
Accordingly, about thirty years after the death of 
Cadwallader, the last exiled British king, a Welsh 
priest or hermit is said* to have inserted in a 
Liber Gradalis, a service book containing the verse 
sung by the choir at High Mass on the steps (in 
gradibus) of the altar, an account of the adventures 
of Joseph of Arimathea with his holy vessel in 
passing from Jerusalem to Britain, which account 
this hermit said Christ had written with his own 
hand and revealed to him in avision. This book 
was afterwards known as, or was at least the foun- 
dation of, the History of the Holy Graal or the 
Romance of Joseph of Arimathea, the name 
Graal (according to M. Paulin Paris, whom we 
follow throughout) having been shifted from the 
Liber Gradalis that contained the legend, to the 
vessel commemorated in that legend, the Dish of 
the Holy Supper, into which Joseph had put the 
blood from the crucified body of Christ. Though 
of this pretended vision in 717 a.p. nothing is 


* I know no other ‘authority than that of M. Paulia 
Paris for this statement. 
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heard till the end of the twelfth century in the 
long prose History of the Holy Graal,* yet a cer- 
tain colour is lent to the notion of the early date 
by the facts that Alain le Gros, the name of the 
king of Britanny with whom Cadwallader took 
refuge, reappears as the guardian of the Graal in 
the ata and that Cadwallad, the name of 
Cadwallader’s father, may have given rise to the 
name of Galahad, the chief achiever of the Graal. 
At any rate, though we reject the date of 717 a.p. 
as an invention of the late Romance writer, the 
connection of Joseph of Arimathea and his pre- 
cious vessel with the early British Church ac- 
counts for the introduction of both of them into 
the British, or rather Breton, legends of Arthur 
which the Norman writers of the end of the 
twelfth century and the beginning of the thir- 
teenth took up and wove into the splendid tissue 
of Arthurian fiction. F, J. FURNIVALL. + 

P.S. See Dr. F. G. Bergmann’s San Gréel, just 
published for 1s, 6d., by Edmonston and Douglas. 


I desire to submit that, in the controversy in 
regard to the title of the Tennysonean “ Idyll of 
the Holy Graal,” all your correspondents are cor- 
rect in their interpretation of the word Sangreal. 
I should express it thus :— 

SaNGREAL : (Sang-real = the real blood; in the 
Sangreal = holy chalice) = the divine presence. 

It is a composite expression, containing in its 
letters four distinct words, making a descriptive 
whole. The ancients deposited the remains of 
their deceased relatives in urns; hence came an 
expression—his urn, which denoted the identity 
of the deceased with the vessel containing his 
ashes. 

The quest of the Sangreal is simply a romantic 
legend of the searching after truth, the opening 
up of the mind from the dimness of heathendom 
to the glorious light of Christianity. Or it may 
be denoted as a typical and mystical embodiment 
of the Lord’s Supper—i. ¢. the cup of remem- 
brance—“ This do in remembrance of me.” 

He who went in quest of the Sangreal may be 
likened unto the Ethiopian who sought after truth 
through the darkness of heathendom, and was con- 
verted by Philip. Gro, Rankin, 

21, Paternoster Row. 








HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. 
(4 S. v. 174, 322.) 

With reference to the statement made that the 
fork is found to have been used at meals in Italy 
as early as 1330, I am tempted to offer a few de- 
— a in a small essay which I wrote for 

¢ Early English Text Society, Italian Courtesy- 
Books, 1869, - 

* See my edition of it, in French and Englis " 
oan Ke Mery Ke \ in French and English, for the 


1oaf1_9 
1#61-3, 








Fra Bonvicino da Riva, a Milanese friar who 
wrote about 1290, and who has left a curious 
versified manual of Fifty Courtesies for the Table, 
speaks of the use of a spoon by way of fork; the 
fork itself does not appear in his poem. “Suck 
not with the mouth when thou eatest with a 
spoon.” To this I appended a note :— 

“Tt is clear from the general context that the victuals 
here spoken of as to be eaten with a spoon are solid 
edibles—not merely soups or the like: the spoon cor- 
responding to the modern fork. The word translated 
‘suck’ is sorbilar: perhaps ‘mumble’ would convey the 
force of the precept more fully, though less literally.” 


The spoon reappears in the following precepts : 

“Keep thy spoon, if thy plate is removed for the 
adding of some viands : ifthe spoon is in the plate it puts 
out the helper. f thou art eating with a spoon, 
thou must not stuff too much bread into the victuals. 
He who lays it on thick upon the cooked meats is dis- 
tasteful to those who are eating beside him.” 

One spoon, it would seem, is to last all through 
the meal. Another precept shows pretty clearly 
that each guest had to bring his own knife, but no 
indication of « like practice with the spoon is 
given. 

Other writers cited in my aforenamed essay go 
on to about the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
but not one of them mentions a fork, unless pos- 
sibly Monsignor della Casa (circa 1550) intends 
to refer to some such implement under the term 
“stecco.” He says: “ Nor, on rising from table, 
is it a nice habit to carry your stecco in your 
mouth, like a bird which is in nest-building, or 
behind the ear like a barber.” My note on this 
passage runs as follows :— 

“‘Toothpick’ is the only appropriate technical sense 
for stecco given in the dictionaries; and I suppose it is 
correct here, although Della Casa’s very next sentence, 
denouncing the carrying of this implement round the 
neck, designates it by the word stuzzicadenti, and it seems 
odd that the two terms should be thus juxta-posed or 
opposed. If stecco does not in this passage really mean 
‘toothpick,’ I should infer that it indicates some skewer- 
like-object, used possibly as a fork—i.e. to secure the 
viands on the plate, while they are severed with a spoon, 
and by that conveyed to the mouth. This would in fact 
be a sort of chopstick. Such an inference is quite com- 
patible with the general sense of the word stecco—any 
stake or splint of wood.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw further 
light on this stecco question? W.M. Rossetti. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 





The earliest instance of the use of forks in the 
sixteenth century occurs in a passage quoted by 
Dean Stanley in his Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey (p. 411), from the Chapter Book, 1554. 
He writes : — 

“ The College dinners [in the time of Dean Weston, 
1553-6] became somewhat disorderly. ‘Forks’ and 
‘knives’ were tossed freely to and fro, and ‘ Hugh Price 
breaks John Wood’s head with a pot.’ ” 
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It would be advisable, however, to have this 
passage verified, and also to know whether it was 
written by a contemporary hand. As to the more 
ancient mention of furchettus and fourche, Mr. W. 
CuaFFers has supplied some curious information, 
but he seems to have missed the meaning of “a 
prendre la souppe ou [aw or en] vin,” when he 
remarks: “This last would appear not to refer to 
the fork, according to our present acceptation of 
the word.” But it does strictly so apply; for the 

hrases “ prendre la souppe au vin,” and “ trere 

traire, tirer] soupes,” mean the same thing, 

namely, to draw out the sops in wine, which it 

would be much easier and cleanlier to do with a 

fork than with the fingers. It is to these sops 

(slices of bread, toast, or cake) that Shakspere 

alludes in The Taming of the Shrew (Act II. 
Sc. 2), where Petruchio is said to have — 

“ quaff'd off the muscadel, 

And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face.” : 

S. 

A little mistake occurs in Mr. Preeor's paper. 
Silver forks were introduced into England some 
time previous to 1814. I know that in the year 
1812 they were considered as essentials in a 
moderate service of plate, aud were then made 
four-pronged and fiddle head and shoulders. An 
English friend of mine has some three-pronged 
ones much older. I have some plain four-pronged 
ones that I believe to be of an earlier date. I 
fancy the silver mark on all plate gives an ap- 
proximation to the date; but as I cannot decipher 
it, I should be obliged if any of your cor- 
respondents could give the clue to the interpreta- 

7 


tion. Z. Z. 


REALM. 
(4™ 8. iii. 334, 413, 599.) 

No one, I believe, has yet commented on the 
extraordinary note of Mr. Caancr, founded on 
Mr. Sxeat’s reference to the normal change of 
Z into w in French words. It affords a curious 
instance of the mischief which may arise from 
setting up a plausible theory upon a fundamental 
error. Mr. SKEAT’s assertion is, as Mr. CHANCE 
allows, “an incontestable fact”—a fact lying in 
the very foundation of the language; and Mr. 
CHANCE’s assertion that / was interpolated after 
the wu is also a fact, but the one is not destruc- 
tive of the other. The change of / into wu is 
normal and organic. The insertion of the 7 is 
abnormal and intrusive, and is the consequence 
of ignorance or caprice on the part of certain 
French authors and grammarians mainly of the 
sixteenth century. Some of them, especially 
at the time of the Renaissance, seem to have im- 
agined that as the original 7 of the Latin word 
was no longer apparent, they could set things 


| tify his theory. 


right by restoring it." This “ fidvre d’érudition” 
(as M. Didot styles it), though a needless inter- 
ference, might have been pardoned had they at the 
same time struck out the u; but the retention of y 
and the insertion of / as well constituted a decided 
blunder. The fashion, however, took, and hence 
the universal prevalence in the sixteenth century of 
the organic u alongside of the intrusive/+ It is 
quite true then, as Mr. CHance shows, that che- 
vaulz, oyseaulz, cheveulx, &c. were, at this excep- 
tional period, the established forms (Rabelais 
swarms with them); but it is equally true that 
they were all blunders, which were for the most 
part subsequently corrected. Some of them, as 
we know, have maintained their place in English, 
though they have lost it in French, and hence 
we have assault, fault, &c.; but the student of 
early English is aware that tk original English 
forms were assaxud, faute, &c., and the student 
of patois knows that this latter word is still 
pronounced without the? in many parts of Eng- 
land. The former word is asaut in Robert of 
Gloucester, as it is in French texts of the same 
date. The references to the Roman de la Rose 
only show that the text quoted by Mr. Caance 
—that of 1735—is adapted to the corrupted 
spelling of later times. If he had referred to 
the true text of the fourteenth century, as 
given in Michel's edition (Paris, 1864), he 
would not have found a single instance to jus- 
Instead of chevaulr, oyseaulx, 
cristaulx, amoreulx (which is an aggravated blun- 
der, for there is no / at all in the original word), 
and beaulté, he would have found chevaus, oisiaus, 
cristaus, amoreus, biauté. The error, then, into 
which Mr. Cuance has fallen is essentially that 
of mistaking a corrupted for a pure stage of the 
language. The reform in the modern French 
spelling is merely a return to the old path. The 
intrusive / has been dropt because it ought never 
to have been there. 

A word or two must be added on realme and 
its variants. There were two developments of 
the Latin regalimen from which it is derived: the 
“French of Paris” which represented reg by rot, 
and the Norman dialect which made reg= ret, re. 
Roialme, royaume, royaulme (very rare in early 
French), belong to the former; realme, reaume, to 
the latter, and it is from these that we get the 
English word in question. This became shortened 
in the fourteenth century into reame ( Alliterative 

* The suggestion, founded on etymological considera- 
tions given above, is alleged as the true cause of the inter- 
polation of | by some of the French grammarians of the 
sixteenth century. Others pretend that / was introduced 
to prevent the u from being mistaken for », “ pour aider 
la prolation,” all, however, maintaining that it was not 
to be pronounced. 

+ Didot calls such forms “malencontrenses corree 
tions des grammairiens du xvi* siécle,”—Observations 
sur [ Orthographe francaise, 2nd edit., 1868. 
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Poems, E. E. T. 8.), which was phonetically re- 
presented by reme in England, both being pro- 
nounced rame. In the seventeenth century, as 
Mr. Ellis shows (Early English Pronunciation), 
ea changed its sound from ai to ee, and hence 
“the boundless reams of joy” of S.’s “old clerk. 
The English roiaulme, royaulme, rovaume, men- 
tioned by Mr. Sxeat, I have not met with in early 
English, and should hardly expect to see them, 
especially the first, earlier than the sixteenth 
century. Would Mr. Sxear kindly give the 
references ? J. PAYNE. 
Kildare Gardens. 


AN OXFORDSHIRE BENEFACTOR. 
(4% S, vy. 278, 364.) 


I have often been amused to hear the clergy- 
man dilate on the supposed grievances of his 
parish; but Mr. Trw’s note on “ the charities of 
Sir John Walter” outdoes them all. Does Mr 
Tew seriously believe that the Charity Commis- 
sioners have any kind of jurisdiction in respect of 
unpaid legacies payable out of personal estate 
under a will which was proved in 1630? The 
legend of the “unpaid legacies” has probably 


but it could not be maintained by anyone who 





seen the monuments will not doubt that the 200%, 
was “+ expended. 

Mk. Tew is mistaken in calling Sir John Walter 
® baronet, for the Walter baronetcy was not 
created until Aug. 16, 1641, nearly eleven years 
after Sir John’s death. And as to “the curious 
circumstance related in Kennett’s Register about 
Sir Wm. Walter,” he has been ludicrously misled 
by a printer’s error; for he must see on reflection 
that the general of the Parliamentary army to 
whom Dr. Wallis was chaplain was the well- 
known Sir Wm. Waller, and that Walter can onl 
be a misprint. Sir Wm. Walter was not a pau 
at all, and was certainly a Cavalier, for his estate 
was sequestered by Parliament, and he had to 
pay 1607/. by way of composition for it. The 
heir-at-law of Sir John Walter in 1857, to whom 
the care of his ancestor's tomb belonged, was the 
heir of Lord Rolle of Devon, the lineal descendant 
and representative of John Rolle, M.P. for Devon, 
who married Isabella Walter, sister and heir of 
the last baronet. One cannot understand, there- 
fore, how any “ collateral descendant” could in- 
terfere in it; but Iam not sure that I know the 
meaning of this expression, because it would seem 
that a person must either be lineally descended 


| from another, or not be descended from him at 
grown up from the wording of the Latin epitaph, | 
and from the fact that no endowment now exists; | 


has taken the trouble to read Sir John Walter’s | 


will. The will simply bequeaths 20/. for the 
relief of their poor to each of the following 


parishes with which Sir John was connected by | 


property or residence, viz. Churchill, Sarsden, 
Lyneham, Twickenham, Woolvercott, the Savoy, 
and Chipping Norton: there is no provision what- 
ever for the legacies being funded, and there can 
be no doubt but that they were duly paid and 
forthwith distributed amongst the poor, or they 
would not have been recorded on the tablets in 
the various churches. The same will contains a 
legacy of 10002, to Jesus Coll. Oxon, and we know 
that this legacy was paid, because the President 
and Fellows passed a special resolution in favour 
of Sir John’s kindred, out of gratitude for it, as 
may be seen in Add. MS. in Brit. Mus. No. 6044, 

19; and it is highly improbable that the 
smaller legacies would not’ have been paid at the 
same time. The tradition about the “ money for 
the monument” evidently arose out of a passage 
in the will of Colonel David Walter, the second 
son of Sir John, who succeeded his father in the 
Woolvercott estate, and who also has a monu- 
ment in that church. Colonel Walter, by will 
dated Feb. 27, 1677-8, desires “ to be buried in 
the vault at Woolvercott church, where my father 
lieth . . . to my wife Elizabeth Lady Dacre 2004. 
to repair the said vault and my father’s tomb, and 
to erect a memorial for myself.” Those who have 





all. I hope, however, that Mr. Tew will explain 
the precise connection to which he refers, and will 
thereby add to our knowledge of this family. 

W. will find an account of the school at 
Sarsden in the Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, vol. xii. p. 276. It was founded by the 
will of Anne Walter, daughter of the first baronet 
of that name, and granddaughter of Sir John, who 
died in 1630. Her will, dated July 20, 1705, 
directs that 600/. be invested in land for the 
education of poor girls natives of Sarsden and 
Churchill. This bequest was carried into effect 
by deed dated Feb. 28, 1711-12, and the lands 
thereby settled produced in 1824 a rent of 527. 10s. 
perannum. Sir John Walter, the third baronet, 
and the nephew of the foundress, granted a site 
for the school-house by deed dated Nov. 19, 1715; 
and the arms seen by E. W. would in all pro- 
bability be set up by him. TEWARS. 


CURIOUS BELL LEGEND AT BRAILES. 
(4 S. v. 352.) 

All honour and thanks to Mr. Watessy for 
giving us that extract from Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, which leads to a happy discovery, viz. that 
the shield so well known to Campanists, charged 
with a chevron between three trefoils, are the 
arms of Underhill. Edmondson assigns them to 
the families of that name at Ettington, Warwick- 
shire, Wolverhampton, Stafford, and Hounslow. 
All the examples as yet known are accompanied 
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with legends in a superior type of “ Modern 
Gothic.” According to Astle on Writing (Lon- 
don, 1803), Lombardic and Longobardic letters 
were centuries earlier. All the capitals are 
crowned and illuminated, and the smalls plainly 
ey, The cross which usually precedes 
these legends, and accompanies these trefoils, is 


in two sizes, and it may be likened to four cross | 


crosslets, so combined as to form one large cross. 

This trefoil shield is sometimes accompanied 
by another, bearing a chevron between three 
laver pots, which I have always considered to 
the arms of some gild of founders, because this last 
shield is often met with on bells cast by various 
founders. 

Some eminent Campanists consider that both 


the shields mark the work of “ Writ | 


FFOUNDOR,” whose stamp bearing this name is 
well known: but we have negative proof to the 
con ; he cestainly uses the laver pots and 
other beautiful initial crosses, but there is no 
instance that I have met with where the trefoils 
are accompanied by /is name. 

Supposing, however, there are bells somewhere 
bearing “ William ffoundor’s” name, with the 
trefoils, may not that prove that Underhill was 
the surname of the said William ? 

In 1616 (about two centuries after the time of 
these mediseval bells) there certainly was a bell- 
founder of this name in London, on the authority 
of Mr, Lukis in his Account of Church Bells. 

If I am mistaken in this view of the subject, 
I shall be very pleased to be corrected by positive 
proof; and it will be good news to read in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” that more of these beautiful 

ls have been ferreted out by fresh bell-hunters. 

The following are the Aabitats of bells bearing 
the arms of Underhill and the initial cross and 
glorious type as the bell at Brailes :— 

Christ Church, Oxon.—“ Stella Maria Piissima S. 
Maria, Nobis.”— + Pots and trefoils. 

Lansallos, Cornwall. — “Sancta Margareta Ora Pro 
Nobis,” — + Pots and trefoils. 

Compton Basset, Wilts.—“Sit Nomen Domini Bene- 
dictum.”— + Pots and trefoils. 

St. Mary Arches, Exon.— + Trefoils and pots. 

Torre Mohun, Devon.— Ditto. 

Hereford Cathedral.—“+Sum Rosa Pulsata Mundi 
Katerina Vocata.”—Pots only, with the same cross and 
letters. 

M en Coll. Oxon.—Pots and Wm. Foundor. 

At Woolborough.—Three bells, all beauties :— 

“ +Sum Rosa Pulsata Mundi Katerina Vocata.” 

“ +Celorum Xpe Placeat Tibi Rex Sonus Iste. Amen.” 

“ Protege Virgo Pia Quos Convoco Sancta Maria.” 


Mr. Tyssen, in his Susser Bells, gives the fol- 


lowing places :— 
Woodbreeding.— + Pots and trefoils, 


Heyshot. Ditto. 
Guesling Ditto. 
All Saints, Lewes. Ditto. 
Winfield. Ditto. 


| Mr. Raven, in his Cambridgeshire Bells, finds 

the same cross with laver pots at Newton and 

Iiketshall, Suffolk. H. T, Extacomseg, 
Clyst St, George, Devon. 








Bentuam’s Common-praces (4 S. y. 379.) — 
Of the unpublished MSS. of Jeremy Bentham 
| many were by his instructions deposited in the 
| British Museum. 
| He was in the habit of pinning against a green 
| curtain suspended near his arm-chair memoranda 


be | of many sorts, which he removed to be replaced 


| by others after they had been used. I have 
no knowledge of any on some of the subjects 
referred to by A. H.:. such as “ chronology,” 
| paradigms of verbs,” “ classifications of plants” 
(not improbable, as he was much attached to the 
study of botany), but of shells and minerals I 
never heard ; nor am I at all aware of his rolling 
up sheets for reference, though this is very pro- 
bable. He was in the habit when engaged on any 
one topic to dot down memoranda on other topics 
to aid his memory, and to suspend them as stated. 
I dare say I could find some specimina which 
were used in the editing of his works. If A. H. 
will favour me with his name I shall willingly 
aid, though I cannot satisfy all his inquiries. 
Claremont, Exeter. JoHN Bowrrve. 


Tomas Wrinntneton, M.P. (4% S. vy. 317, 
370.)—An Apology for the Conduct of a late second- 
rate Minister was followed by A Proper Answer 
to a late Scurrilous Libel, 1748, said to be written 
by Fielding. 

A free Comment on the late Mr. Winnington’s 
Apology, by a Lady, 1748. 

A Review of the late Mr. Winnington’s Conduct 
and Principles, by T. Manning, Esq., 1748. 

The Patriot analysed, or a Compendious View of 
Public Criticism on a late Pamphlet, in a letter to a 
friend at Worcester, 1748. 

An Apologetical Discourse on a late celebrated 
Apology, 1748. 

Your correspondent Mr. Axon has ae 
me in forwarding the advertisement of Mr. Win- 
nington’s executors in their endeavour to discover 
the author of the libel, and I possess letters of the 
Right Hon. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, 
0% the subject, but have no reason to believe the 
concealed author was ever discovered. 

Another series of pamphlets was circulated on 
the medical treatment of Mr. Winnington in his 
last illness by a Dr. Thompson, whose conduct is 
described by Horace Walpole in his Letters to 
Sir Horace Mann (ii. 214) while lamenting the 
premature loss of their common and highly-gifted 
friend. Tomas E, WINNINGTON. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Lorp Macavtar (4" S, vy. 366.) —Mnr. Drxon’s 
| improvements on Macaulay are in themselves very 
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harmless at least, but they are not necessary on | 
any general rule. The line as it stands is only 
wrong on the supposition that the same metre | 
requires the same number of syllables, which is | 
not the case. 
The most obvious recent examples to the con- 
are the Lay of the Last Minstrel and Chris- | 
tabel. (Quere, which of these was first written ?) 
Coleridge, in his preface to the latter, calls it a new 
rinciple to scan by accent and not by syllable ; 
but I much doubt if it was so. 

All that is here needed is to dwell a little on 
the second syllable of “ Skiddaw.” 

The thirteenth line of the “ Armada” seems to 
me much more questionable as to rhythm. I can- 
not make it out except by throwing the accent, 
most awkwardly, on the little article “a” or on 
“ny a” made into one syllable. 

I said, however, that-on any general rule the line 
was good. It is true that there seems no other 
instance in the poem of the accentual scansion, 
unless in the said thirteenth line the word “ fish- | 
ing-bark ” were lumped into a dissyllable, and | 
we paused or dwelt on “out.” I believe this would | 
be at least no worse than the other way. 

L. M. Y.’s defence of Macaulay leaves matters 
just as they were. The initial “and” is, metri- 
cally, otiose: otherwise the accentual emphasis 
must be thrown upon the first “the,” which is | 
‘very tolerable and not to be endured.” It must | 
inevitably be thrown on the syllable following 
that article, whatever it may be. 





LYTTELTON. 


Names or Scorrisn Martyrs (4" §. iy. 479; 
v. 206.)—Though in one sense this is, as you say, 
a “thoroughly exhausted ” and, in so far as Scot- 
land is concerned, a “ thoroughly settled ” subject, 
there are some points in connection with it which 
the replies of R, B.S. and Dr. Roezrs do not fully 
bring out. 

1. R. B.S. in giving a résumé of the evidence, | 
omits to state that Mr. Stewart, in his History | 
Vindicated, adduces in support of the fact of the 
drowning the authority of an Episcopalian pam- 
phlet (A Short Character of the Presbyterian | 
Spirit), published in 1703, which he demonstrates 
was printed by Rev. Andrew Symson, who, in 
1685, was a minister of the parish of Kirkinner, 
in which Margaret Lauchlison, the elder of the | 
drowned women, resided, and which he gives 
very strong evidence for believing was written by 
Mr. Matthias Symson, a son of Andrew Symson. 
R. B. *. = omits bs notice the fact that the 
writer of this pamphlet, in the very same page 
in which he admite the fact of the Wigtoun 
drowning, refers to Sir George Mackenzie’s Vin- 
dication, and asserts that its statements are un- 
answered and unanswerable,— thus evidently 
holding, on some ground with which we are not 





now fully acquainted, that neither he nor Sir 


| George regarded the drowning of these women as 


an execution. 

2. Immediately after the publication of Mr. 
Stewart's first edition in 1867, Mr. Mark Napier 
advertised for immediate publication a new edition 
of his Case for the Crown. Time passed on with- 
out any sign of its appearing. In Feb. 1869, Mr. 
Stewart published the second edition of his His- 
tory Vindicated, in which he tauntingly asked 
Mr. Napier “whether he was still sitting before 
this last stronghold of the Wodrow Martyrology ? 
or whether he had raised the siege?” In March, 
1869, Mr. Napier again advertised his reply, but 
though another year has now elapsed there are 
no signs of its appearance. 

3. When the first edition of Mr. Stewart’s work 
appeared the entire press of Scotland, with the 
exception of the Edinburgh Courant, pronounced 
that Mr. Stewart had made out his case and re- 
futed Mr. Napier. This verdict was reiterated on 
the appearance of the second edition—it may be 
said unanimously, as the Courant has never ven- 
tured to notice this latter edition. It is signi- 
ficant, too, that papers like The Atheneum and 
Saturday Review, which spoke in commendatory 
terms of Mr. Mark Napier’s Case for the Crown, 
have never noticed Mr. Stewart’s History Vindi- 
cated, Tuomas Gorpon, D.D. 

Newbattle Manse. 


ApBeEy or Sr. Frypar, Innismore (4 8, v. 
341.) — This abbey is said in Luttrell of Arran to 


| be in the Isles of Arran on the north-west coast 


of Ireland. The Island of Aran on the coast of 
Donegal contains no ruins. The Isles of Arran, 
in the Bay of Galway, contain many ruins of 
churches, and the ruins or site of the Abbey of 
Kil-Enda, and where the monastery of Kil-choem- 
hain once flourished. I fear, therefore, that Mr. 
VIvIAN will scarcely be able to find the history of 
this abbey, which is probably as much a creation 
of Charles Lever’s pen as Luttrell of Arran 
himself. It may perhaps be a highly imaginative 
description of Killeany Lodge, which is at the 
head (south-west) of Killeany Bay. But if so, 


| the mountain behind the abbey will still be want- 


ing, for the highest point west of it is only 206 
feet above the sea, while the ground on which the 
lodge itself stands is ninety. Lever has no doubt 
designedly confused the geography of the scene 
of his novel, as is not uncommon. Griffin’s Col- 
legians is a remarkable instance of this. If there 
is such an abbey, it is te be looked for elsewhere 
than in the Isles of Arran. Inquisition (April 11, 
1581) finds that these islands were parcel of the 
ossessions of the —— religious houses of Fyn- 
_ Annaghcoyne, &c. in the county of Galway. 
(Archdall, Mon. Hib. Addenda, p. 798.) 
Ponsonsy A. Lyons, 
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Ewetisu Psrtopicats (4% S, v. 360.)— | given by Arthur Collins at pp. 73-80 of the second 
“ La Belle Assemblée ; or, Bell’ s Court and Fashionable | volume of his Peerage of England, 3rd edit., Lon- 
Magazine, 7 vols.” London, 1806-1810, 8vo. | don, 1756. T. W. CG. 


—_—_—_—— | 
Sonfion. tame: 7 ane od Gute, ven, sale, mez. | G@wywyrve (4" 8S. iv. 409, 524. )—The following is 
Third Series, vols. xi-xv. London, 1830- extracted from Mr. P. W. Joy ce’s Origin and His- 
1832, 8vo. : ; tory of Irish Names of Places (Dublin, 1869) : — 
—— under the titles of } The Court Magazine and “In some of the counties of Munster they had in use a 


le Assemblée [Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton}, : rf 
vel, icin. (and) The Court Magacine and Mont rl —UtTiia-— 


Critic, vols. x. xi. London, 1832-1837, 8vo. po © 

“Note after vol. xi. This work was incorporated with ail; & batted Eetame aed cate 4 
the Ladies’ Magnzine and Museum of Belles Lettres.”"— | .14 it was used to denote the extent of land a six- 
B. M. Index to Periodical Publications, vii. 698. | horse plough would turn up in one year.”—P. 222, 

CHARLES VIVIAN. | T. W.C 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. ner Pugh 
e rng | Mussstpvuren Totsootn (4" S. vy. 295.)—In 

Gopwin SwIrt (4" 8 aS WV. 66, 135, 159, 211, Storer’s Views of Edmbogh &e., 1818, - 
305.)—Several years ago our pedigree was inves- 8vo, there will be found a fine and correet re 
tigated and verified by the late Sir William | .ontation of the old Town Hall, &c. of Mussel- 
Betham, then Ulster King-at-Arms in Ireland, burgh, with descriptive letter —_ T.G g 
through dates long anterior to the Swifts of | Edinburgh. P —— oe 
Rotherham. I have frequently seen and perused | : P — 
this document, now penes the relict of Godwin Rtg ey og je = (4 a or 
Swift, de jure Viscount Carlingford, and guardian | M 7 Lat. Gal we s C te > en 
of their minor son. My own direct descent from ‘ t Galterus; Sp. Gualterio) has been 
our common ancestor, the Godwin Swift of S.’s 
dubitations, by his ¢hird wife Hannah, the only | 
child and ‘heiress of Admiral Deane (married | 
1673), of the which branch I am in its sixth 
generation the representative, is therein set forth, 
and our right of bearing the family arms authen- 


| variously derived from G. walt- herr, a proprietor 
of a wood, a verderer, ranger; from wealdan, to 
rule, here, an army; and from wald-hiiter, a fores- 
ter, ‘wood ward (wald and hiiter, a keeper, watch). 
R. S, Cmarnocx. 
Gray’s Inn. 


| 
ticated. : : 
That there have been, and are, Swifts by the | 324.)—On this subject Mr. JonatHan Bouncer 
dozen — concert-singers, music-masters, shoe- | should read the very interesting series of articles 


entitled “La justice révolutionnaire,” and pub- 
| lished in M. Louis Piris’s Cabinet historique (1866- 
o question. There was, some thirty years ago, 1869). The music of the Carmagnole will be 

vailler of that name at Masborough in Yorkshire | found in the illustrated work Chansons populaires 
(our paternal county, wherein, temp. Elizabeth, | 4/4 Franee. G. Masson. 
the daughters and sisters of our ancestors inter- | Krrry Fismer (4** S. vy, 319.)—Mr. Norris, the 
married with those of the Dumfries and the | husband of Kitty Fisher, was the owner of Hem- 
Chrichtons, now merged in the marquisate of | sted, Benenden, and M.P: for Rye. Dr. L—, 
Bute). This miller was a remarkably intelligent | lately deceased, had black shades ‘of them, which 
man, and for his name's sake, I suppose, cogno- | he sent to the present owner of Hemsted. There 
minated “The Dean.” I must also acknowledge | is no doubt whatever that the lady was buried 
a certain William Swift, who, toward the close | at Benenden. She died at Bath, and, according 
of the seventeenth century, was sus. per col. at | to her own desire, was dressed in her best ball- 
York (anno etat. sue 70) for a rape—a more | dress when placed in the coffin. E. B. C. 
gentlemanlike sort of offence than sheep or horse- Rewore Traprriogs THROUGH Yew LimES 
stealing ; and therefore, I suppose, honoured with | (4m S. y. 312. \—I should say that this tradition 
the taking of his portrait, an engraving whereof | is as well, if not better founded than most. My 
I have seen. I mention this gallant individual, | | reason is, that while on a visit last summer to my 
and all the other Swifts who have not yet been son, whe ie cusate of Bae Colne, Essex, I called 
hanged, to be genealogised at S.’s discretion, like | on the present owner of the Priory, the Reverend 

| 


makers, et hoc genus omne, unconnected with our 
family, or it may be irregularly connected, I make 


the Gaspar, Gualterus, and Johannes de Rollo in | 3.3.5 Garwardine, to request permission to im 
the lineal descent of the eeseag speet some very hateneetian are of the 
Epuunp Lentuat Swirte. | 7), Veres, earls of Oxford, formerly seated in this 

Cetesratep Curistran Bortats (4* S. iv. | parish. This inspection over, Mr. Carwardine 
512, 575.)—There is an elaborate description of | most courteously showed me many other curi- 
the magnificent funeral of Edward Earl of Derby, | osities, and among them some relics of Oliver 
at Ormskirk, on Thursday, December 4, 1574, Cromwell. Of these, what struck me most were 
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several table-cloths of the fipest linen, with the 
et in the middle. 


Protector's arms stamped or 


of admirable old Llwyd, the patriarch of Western 
| philologers. He long ago gave short lists of 


Possibly these articles may have come through | words in Gascon as well as in the purer Basque of 


this Mrs. Hanbury into the family of the present 


possessor. Epmenp Tew, M.A. 


Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


Gotp Mepat or Cuartes I. (4" S. iv. 156; 


y. 333.) —The following account of the gold medal 
said to have been given to Juxon by Charles I. 
is from The Queen of Oct. 2, 1869 :— 

“It is of gold, and weighs about as much as five 
sovereigns. It is described in the catalogue as ‘an ex- 
traordinary and priceless pattern,’ and was produced 
by the celebrated medallist, Briot. The mint mark is a 
rose, and the inscription of the obverse is, ‘Carolus D. G. 
Mag. Brit. Fran. et Hibernia Rex.’ The bare-headed 
bust of the king is looking to the left, with long flowing 


hair and Vandyke lace collar. The reverse has the same | 


mint mark, and the legend, ‘Florent concordia regna,’ 
with the arms of England, France, and Ireland in high 
relief, on a garnished shield, crowned; at the two sides 
C. R., crowned. The edge of the piece is engrailed, It is 
in admirable preservation, and pronounced unique. The 
official account of the medal says: ‘This memorable 
piece possesses considerable historic interest from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been given by King Charles I. 
to Bishop Juxon—most probably during the last scene in 
the eventful life of the unfortunate king, it being well 


known that the faithful prelate was in attendance on the | 


seaffuld. It formerly belonged to the Rev. James Com- 
meline, who was presumed to be a collateral descendant 
of the bishop, from whom it was conveyed down in a 
direct line, and was devised by will to Mrs. Mary Gythens, 
from whom it passed to her granddaughter Miss Gythens, 
who married the Rev. James Commeline, grandfather of 
the person of whom it was bought by Col. John Drum- 
mond. The late numismatist, Mr. Till, purchased it of 
Col. Drummond, and sold it afterwards to the late 
Mr. Cuff. at whose extensive sale of coins in 1854 it pro- 
duced 260/., and fortunately, after much competition, fell 
into the possession of the late Mr. Thomas Brown, many 
years a partner in the house of Longmans, the well- 
known publishers.’ An extract from the will of Mrs. 
Gythens, who, among other bequests, mentions ‘ her 
gold medal of King Charles the First to James Comme- 


line,’ accompanied the medal. This splendid medal was | 


purchased by Mr. Webster, the numismatist, 6, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, for the large sum of 345,” 


B. H. C. 
This curious pattern for a five-pound piece was 
urchased by Mr. Thomas Brown at Mr. J. 


Jodsley Cuff's sale in 1854 for 260/. It weighs 


1 oz. 10 dwt. 10 grains. W.C. 
ORIGIN oF THE Basques (4" §S, y. 89, 229, 
331.)—Your kind insertion of my note on the 
Basques has brought me two pamphlets. As the 
authors have not furnished me with their names, 
Tam obliged to thank them through your pages. 
One of them, purporting to solve the Basque 
roblem, I must ask your permission to criticise. 
he solution offered is that the Basques are in | 
fact a branch of the Celts. This would be a 
startling discovery indeed ; but I fear it has yet | 
to be made. The proofs offered are very old | 
ones; facts that have been known since the days | 


Guipuscoa, which he compared with Welsh and 
Irish. Similar comparisons have been made by 
later Welsh linguists, and several years ago I 
myself read a long paper on the same subject 
before the British Association, an abstract of 
which appeared in its Transactions. These proofs 
amount only to this, that a considerable element 
in the Celtic languages is referable to Basque; 
that this element is more pronounced in Brezonee 
than in Welsh, and much more so in Erse than in 
either; and that in fact the differentia of Erse 
when compared with Welsh are due to Basque 
| influences, the mixture of the two tongues an- 
| swering to the ethnic affinities of the mixed 
| Celt-Iberic race of Spain. This is very different 
to making Basque and Celtic the same tongue. 
Structurally and in vocabulary they are very wide 
asunder, and belong to two very distinct types of 
| language. Basque is beyond all doubt a Finnic 
or Ugrian tongue, and Celtic as certainly is an 
| Aryan language. That a substratum of Basque 
underlies every European language, is as probable 
as that a Basque element exists in the blood of 
every European race. The probability in fact 
amounts to certainty. That this element increases 
as we move westward is also very certain, and 
so far the Celtic languages offer a good lever for 
overturning the “ loads of lore” that have covered 
and hidden the earlier condition of Europe; but 
the discovery of this fact is not new. 
Henry H. Howorrs. 

Derby House, Eccles. 

ABRAHAM COoWLEY AND Ssconp DUKE oF 
Buckinenam (4" 8. y. 312.)—Thanking Mr. 
PickrorD for his incidental note that Cowley 
acted as “best man” to Buckingham on his 
marriage at Bolton Percy, I must nevertheless 
regret that he has given no authority for the 
statement. Will he be so good as to do so? 
Surely no fact (real or alleged) ought to appear 
|} in “N. & Q.” without a distinct reference to the 
source of it. A. B. Grosart. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Foreien Trttes In Eneranp (48, v. 315.)— 
Ido not pretend to offer more than a few sug- 
gestions on this vexed question. 

1. Where the government originating titles of 
nobility has ceased to exist, the custom seems to 
be to recognise the personal rank of the holder 
independent of ¢erritorial designation. Thus the 
ex-sovereign or Maharajah of the Punjab is 
simply styled “His Highness the Maharajah 
Duleep Sing.” “The Chevalier St. George,” at 
a more remote period, is another illustration, and 
many other similar instances might be adduced. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany’s heir would, I 
presume, merely retain the prefix, or honorary 
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style, indicating the former rank of his family, 
and the unalienable nobility of blood, as Ths 
Highness, &e. 

2. The titles of foreign nobility included in 
Burke’s Peerage, &c., appear to have been in- 
serted on “pp ication, based on various claims ; 
while some of the best are not to be found there. 
Thus there is no mention of the ex-royal family 
of France, or of the lineal heirs of Constantine 
Palzologus, the last Byzantine emperor, while 
inferior titles are recorded. 

In the same work* English birth is not the 
desideratum, for we have the exceptional case of 
“St. Agatha,” &. A British royal license is 
not the rule, nor are letters of naturalisation, for 
there are foreign noblemen in the same work who 
have received neither. Even residence in Eng- 
land is not a sine gud non, as we notice in the titles 
of Counts Nugent and Magawly Cerati. 

Again, amongst these foreign titles of nobility 
are several derived from governments which 
have ceased to exist, viz. “German Empire,” 
“ Monarchical France,’ Naples, the Ionian Isles, 
Spain, Lucca, &c. 

3. The foreign titles of the noble houses of 


Wellington and Nelson seem to be on the same | 


footing as that of Chatelherault, claimed by the 
Duke of Abercorn, but ignored on principle by the 
Napoleonic ruler, who accordingly regranted the 
same title to the other competitor for it. 

4. Where an exceptional form of government 
has existed for a brief period, and been followed 
by a restoration of the original form, the titles 
created under the intermediate government have 
been ignored, as in the case of Cromwell's “ Upper 
House.” Again, James the Second’s latest crea- 
tions of nobility have remained null and void. 

Sp. 

Sm Joun or Crarence (4" §, vy. 315.) — 
L. B. C. states that Henry V. granted in 1421 to 
Sir John of Clarence the three manors of Esker, 
Crommelyn, and Tassagard in co. of Dublin. I 
find that ten years later (1432) Richard Aylmer 
of Lyons, co. Kildare, was appointed sovereign 
of the town of Tassagard by the king. Can 
J. E. F. A. 


families ? 





| 


Some years ago I remember a preacher before 
the university alludfng to the custom and drawing 
some simile from it, and I asked him for his 
authority—supposing he would not have men- 
tioned it on such an occasion unless he had some— 
but all he gave me was an account of some 
Eastern bishop being buried in a sitting posture 
facing west; and even this, as far as I remember, 
was an isolated case, not an established custom. 

W. M. F. 

[This subject has already been discussed in “ N. & Q.” 
1* S. ii. 408, 452 ; 2°¢ S. viii. 259; ix. 27, 92, 204. Con- 
sult also Dr. Rock’s Church of Our Fathers, ii. 473.— 
Ep. 

Cumbridge. 

Fiient or Kine James IT. (4"S. v. 358.) — 
Mr. Bone gives a quotation, in which it is stated 
that King James was rifled at his “ abdication.” 
Will you allow me to draw attention to the fact 
that James never abdicated? On withdrawing 
himself from the kingdom the crown was voted 
vacant. Re. 

Tae Spartan Camer (4 S. v. 361.)—This 
should have been the Spartan bull—a slip of me- 
mory in Mr. Sata :— 


“Geradas being asked what punishment the Spartan 
law appointed for adulterers . . . . said he must forfeit a 


| bull so large that he might drink of the Eurotas from the 


| top of Mount Tagetus, 





| leather with which to cover a saddle. 


How can such a bull be found? 
How can an adulterer be found in Sparta ? ”—Plutarch, 
Lycurgus. W.G 


~y 


PUNISHMENT For SacriLece (4" S. v. 310.)— 
I trust it may not be deemed an infraction of 
your rule as expounded in your address to the 
readers of “N, 3 Q.” contained in your number 
of March 26, to notice what Mr. Winters affirms 
in regard to Hugo de Cressyngham, how that in 
1296 he was flayed alive by the Scots. Sir 
Walter Scott tells us he was killed in the attack 
on the English vanguard. I have somewhere 
read that the skin of the English treasurer was 
taken from his dead body and converted into 
Although 
none would defend the brutality of such an act, 


| there is some little difference between being 


y | “flayed alive” and flayed after death. 
L. B. C. show any connection between these | \ 


Burra or Eccresrastics (4*" S, vy. 294.)—As | 


Mr. Bonsk’s query has not been answered, I should 
like to ask him if he has any authority that the 
custom which he speaks of ever prevailed. I 
have never met with an instance of a sepulchral 
monument placed with its head to the east- © ¢. 
where one could depend upon its being i 
original position ; and I myself do not believe + io 
be anything but a myth. 

* It is to be understood that I am not cavilling at the 
compilation of this valuable work, for no one has done 
more for the public than its author. 





We are 
not without modern instances of barbarity perpe- 
trated in the name of science. Magendie, the 
French physiologist, is said to have “coaxed & 
poodle out of his skin.” A Scot. 


Numismatic: Frencu (4 8. v. 341.)—I have 
before me a good impression of the coin 8. M. 0. 
inquires about, which, as your correspondent 
rightly supposes, is a French one—a ten sols piece, 
about the size of a shilling but thinner, end 0 
Louis XIV.’s reign. The king's profile to the 
right, the flowing wig thrown backwards, a slight 
drapery fastened on the shoulder. The sun— 
Louis’s emblem — over his head. typ . XI - 
D.G@.FR.ET. NAV. REX. 1707. Rev. two sceptres 
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in saltire, between their points above a crown; 
below, and to the right and left, three fleurs-de-lys. 


The legend, as S. M. O. correctly surmises, is | | a1 death left two unmarried da 


The A is the 
P. A. le 


DOMINE. SALVVM # FAC. REGEM. A. 
Strasburg mint mark. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Whole Works (as yet recovered) of the Most Rev. 


Father in God Robert Leighton, D.D., Bishop of 


Dunblane and Archbishop (Commendator) of Glasgow. 


| 


he continued to enjoy until October last, when he sank 
to his rest, at the ripe age of 91 and six months. 

“ And now comes the sad part of my story. The old 
hters, aged 63 and 
60, who had nursed and tended him during the last years 
of his life, totally unprovided for. Not until week after 


| week had passed without their tasting one bit of meat 


Containing the corrected Text of the Pieces previously | 


published, and including many Letters, Sermons, and 
other pieces never before published. The whole care- 
fully edited and furnished with Illustrative Notes, In- 


dexes, &c. By William West, B.A., Incumbent of St.- | 


Columba’s, Nairn, (Jn siz vols.) Vol. 1V. 


man.) 


We trust, from the steady progress which this edition 
of Leighton is making—the first edition of the works of 
that great and good man which can be regarded as satis- 
factory—that Mr. West is meeting with the encourage- 
ment which he deserves. The present volume is devoted 
to Leighton’s Expository Lectures, with Additions and 
Corrections from MSS., and has been prepared with the 
same care and scholarship for which the previous volumes 
of this standard edition are distinguished. 

Recreations of a Recluse. (In two volumes.) (Bentley.) 

These two volumes of Essays are obviously from the 
pen of one who has read much, and in his reading acted 
upon Bacon’s advice: ** Read not to contradict and con- 
fute; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find 
talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider ;” and 
the Essays themselves take the form of discourses upon 
texts from Shakespeare and similar suggestive topics. 
They will be found pleasant spring-tide reading. 

Booxs RECEIVED.— 

Herodotus, by George C. Swayne, M.A. (Blackwood.), 
is the new volume of Blackwood’s Ancient Classics for 
English Readers. In selecting the writings of the father 
of history to follow those of the father of poetry, the 
publishers have shown good judgment, and the editor 
not less in the manner in which he has rearranged the 
order of narration. 


_ ob Roy, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C. Black). 
The new volume of the centenary edition of The Waver- 


(Long- 


ley Novels, with its Glossary and Index, is well calcue | 


lated to tempt one to a fresh perusal of this, certainly 
uot the least characteristic of Scott’s admirable novels. 


Tue Sale at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, of the 
valuable library of the late John Bruce, Esq., peculiarly 
rich in works illustrative of English history, will occupy 
five days, and commence on Wednesday next, the 27th 
instant. 

To THosE who know the great interest which the late 
Dr. Maitland took in “N. &. Q.” no apology will be neces- 


sary for transferring to its columns the following appeal | 


“hich appeared in The Times of Tuesday last :— 

“ Sir,—There can be few who availed themselves of the 
opportunity of using Lambeth Library when it was under 
the charge of that most amiable and accomplished scholar, 
the late Dr. S. R. Maitland, but must remember how well 
the doctor’s anxiety to assist them was seconded by his 
worthy old clerk, Mr. Robert Metcalf, They had been 
connected all their lives; for the old man once said to 
me with great pride, ‘I taught the doctor to write. At 
his death Dr. Maitland left Metcalf an anpuity, which 






di@these two poor women make known to me, as one 
who had been honoured with the friendship of Dr. Mait- 
land, and who had known and respected their father, 
their sad condition, 

“In the belief that there are many who knew old Met- 
calf at Lambeth, and many friends of Dr. Maitland who 
would gladly show their regard for his memory by help- 
ing the daughters of his old clerk, I venture to beg for 
the insertion of this appeal in The Times, which, as seen 
by everybody, must thus come under the eyes of those 
whom I anxious to reach. 

“The Rev. Canon Robertson has kindly consented to 
assist me in the appropriation of any subscriptions with 
which I may be intrusted, 

“T am, Sir, your very faithful servant, 
“WituraM J. Thoms, 
“Library, House of Lords, April 18.” 


Va.veE or It_ustrateD Books. — The sale of the 
copy of Dibdin’s Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour, men- 
tioned in last week’s “N. & Q.,” in America for 380/., 
illustrates the increasing value of such works. It was 
formerly in the library of the late Mr. Windus of Totten- 
ham, at whose sale in March, 1868, it was knocked down 
to Mr. Harvey of St. James’s Street for 2407. This copy 
(extended to six volumes by the number of its illustra- 
tions, amongst which were 146 original drawings by 
eminent artists) was formed by Mr, Eyton, at whose sale 
it was purchased by Mr. Lilly for 63/., who disposed of 
it for 1002. Its present owner, according to the Americar 
correspondent of Zhe Standard, is a maiden lady of New 
York. 


REVISION OF THE BIBLE; AND THE SPEAKER's Com- 
MENTARY.—Those who are interested in the question of 
the revision of the Bible will do well to read a calm but 
very able article in the new number of The Quarterly ; and 
in the same journal will be found a detailed prospectus of 
the long-expected commentary, which it appears is to be 
published in octavo volumes, the first of which, The 
Pentateuch, is expected to be ready in the course of the 
present year. The following will show how the work 
has been divided, and the eminent divines and scholars 
to whom the several portions have been assigned :— 
Genesis to the Bishop of Ely; the first nineteen chap- 
ters of Exodus, Job, and the Epistles of St. Peter and 
Jude, to Canon Cook; the remainder of Exodus and 
Leviticus to the Rev. Samuel Clark ; and Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, and Joshua, to the Rev. T. E. Espin. To the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel ; 
to Professor Rawlinson, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. The Psalms to the Dean of Wells; Pro- 
verbs to the Rev. E. H. Plumtre; Ecclesiastes to tle 
Rev. W. T. Bullock; the Song of Solomon to the Rev. 
T. L. Kingsbury; Isaiah to Dr. Kay; Jeremiah tu 
Canon Payne Smith; Daniel to Archdeacon Rose ; 
Ezekiel to Dr. Currey; the minor Prophets to the 
Bishop of St. Davids, Prebendary Huxtable, Professor 
Gandell, Rev. F. Meyrick, and Rev. W. Drake. Matthew 
and Mark have been undertaken by the Archbishop of 
York and Dean Mansel jointly; Luke by Archdeacon 
Jones; John by Canon Westcott; the Acts by the 
Bishop of Chester; the Romans by Dr. Gifford; the 
Corinthians by Professor Evans and Rev. J. Waite; 
Galatians by Dean Howson; Philippians by Dean 
Jeremie; Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and Phi- 
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lemon by Professor Lightfoot, Canon Westcott, and Dr. 
Benson jointly; the pastoral Epistles by the Bishop of 
London; the Hebrews by Canon Kay; the Epistle of 
St. John by the Bishop of Derry; St. James by Dr. 
Scott; and the Revelation by Archdeacon Lee. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses | 


are given for that purpose: — 

LawonTaAN’s NORTH AMERICA 

ANNALS OF AN ths L Lire. 

Drayton's Works, Vols. II. ond II. 

ALGERNON SIDNEY'S WORKS ol. 1. 

DANIELS PorTicaL WORKS. Vol, [. 

Bew Ezra's COMING OF THE Munssian. Vol. I. 8vo. 

AnsTep’s Gro.togy. Vol. II. &vo 

COMPILER, on LITERARY BaNQuET Vol. I. Imo. 1808, 
Wanted by Mr. R. Thorburn, 14, Catheart Street, Kentish Town. 


Rocens’ Imtrations oF Drawines. Vol. If. Published by Nichols. 
Wanted by Captain Turton, Larpool, Whitby. 


a, 1718. 
1827. 


Tennyson's Poems: chiefly Lyrical. 1830 

LADY FANSHAWE'Ss Memorns. Post vo. 1839 

Sir P. Perr’s Harry Forure® State OF ENGLAND, in a Letter to the 
Earl of Anglesey. Fol. 1688. 

Wanted by Mr. George Christian, 3, New Street, Dorset Square, N.W. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 
Our San Francisco Correspondent is informed that every effort to dis- 
cover the authorship of the line — 
“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 
has hitherto failed. 
W. A. B. C. will find in Coleridge's 


beginning — 
“ The knight's bones are dust." 


“Knight's Tomb"’ the quotation 


ANGEL Ins, OXFORD (ante, p. 382.) A valued Correspondent informs 
us the second Angel has fled from Oxford; that the new Angel Inn is 
yulled down, the site vacant, and shortly to be occupied by university 
uildings 

Cc. M. 
query 


As the proper names are illegible it is useless to insert the 


Movers INveNtions.—That great invention the “Chronograph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact of no 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the traveller, 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
all parts of the world, is a — 1. f of their utility. The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guine: housands of them are manufac- 
tured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 

tory, Ludgate Hill, London, oan ne free for 2d. a most interest- 
ing historical pamphlet 7 watch- ing. 


“ Nores & Quenies”™ is registered for transmission abroad. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., Se. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Loner Flap, is. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for : ems or Foreign Correspondence (five 

colours), 5 quires for 1s. 

COLOURED STAMPING Cnet reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
fis. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5e.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies. from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto. 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 

Illustrated Price List of one Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
= Postage Scales, i Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


| being made from the best linen rags on yp 
ly 





THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE . 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
2, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 


_ ney expressly to meet an universally experienced wan 
per which shall in itself queine a rfectly smooth su: 
with “otal freedom from grease. w VEL LUM Wove ae 
HOUSE PAPER will be found to posses hes peculiarities com pletel; 
ssessing great tenactt 
durability, and presenting a surface —* well adapted for city and 
steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
*“s* The euaite are CAUTIONED against IMITATIONS of incom- 
parable pape as a 


LUXURY. ~The Patent RE ADING E ASEL for 
f holding the Book, Lamp, and Refreshment in any Position while 
Reading. Easily applied to any i, Sofa. or Chair, and requires no 
fixing. Invaluable to Students and Invalids, admirably adapted fer 
India, and a most useful andelegant Gift. Drawings post 
J. CARTER, 55, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, wy. 


TEAS. Rail paid to 
Good strong Congou, 2». 3d., S. @& 

ripe, rich Souchong, 3s. 2d., 3s. 6d., 3s. 10¢.; mixed ‘can she 
prices. 12 lb. free to all England. “4, Lamb's Conduit Street. 
Established 1801. 


r HOMAS| NU NN & SONS’ 
: any station in England. 
2s. 10c.; 


same 
|} W.C, 


REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA. Grarervn and 
COMFORTING. 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks:—“ By a thorough know @ 
the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and n 
ood “qi a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
pps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-fla 
Sane which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. ‘Wade 
with boiling water or milk. Sold only in } Ib., }Ib., and 1 Ib. tin- 
packets,labelled,J AMES EPPS & CO. -Home@opathi hic Chemist, Laas 


\ HITE AND SOUN _D TEETH. _ JEWSBURY 
and BROWN’S ORIENT AL TOOTH PASTE omnatat, 
by forty years’ experience, as the Lest Preservative for the Teeth 
gums. 
The Original and only Genuine is 1s. 6d. and 2. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & 00, 
j of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just received a Con- 
signment of No. 3 M ANILA CIGARS, in ‘excellent — in Boxes 
of 500 each. Price 2/. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied by & 
remittance. 

N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


— 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAG NESIA.—The bat best 


remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION, nd te eee 
mild aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS 
DINNEFORD & & CO., 172, New Bond Street, London, 
n q 


d of all Chemists. fess, 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and labels 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
NDIG ESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
adopt MonsOn's PREPARATION of PE rere as the 
Remedy. Sold in Bottles an yxes, from 2s., 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MOON & & SON, 1% 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


( XYGENATED WATER FOR INVALIDS— 
When advice and remedies fail. try the Oxygenated Water, e 
purity of which, added to the vital element it contains, may put roses 
the pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, London, and all Druggists. 








